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EDUCATORS INVESTMENT FINANCE CORP. 


(A Kentucky Corporation) 
201 ELINE BUILDING @ 111 SOUTH HUBBARD LANE e LOUISVILLE 7, KENTUCKY 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 





Mitchell Davis 
President, Glasgow 

James A. Cawood 
Vice-President, Harlan 

Robert S. Bieloh 
Exec. Vice-President, 
St. Matthews 

Ted L. Crosthwait 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bardstown 

Russell Williamson 
Inez 

T. W. Stewart 
Hopkinsville 

Marvin L. Malone 
Louisville 

Edwin R. Ward 
Bowling Green 

Russell R. Below 
Henderson 

Holland Rose 
Benton 

Russell C. Moore 
Richmond 

Earle D. Jones 
Maysville 

John D. Darnell 
Frankfort 

John A. Bieloh 
Louisville 

R. G. Eversole 
Hazard 

E. G. Jones 
Mt. Sterling 

W. Roy Bondurant 
Frankfort 


LEGALITY: 


The validity of the issue of the Common and Preferred Stock 
has been approved by John D. Darnell and William E. John- 
son, Attorneys at Law, Frankfort, and Wyatt, Grafton and 
Sloss, Attorneys, Louisville. 


AUDITING OF CORPORATION’S BOOKS: 


The books of the Corporation will be audited annually by the 
Certified Public Accounting firm, Yeager, Ford and Warren, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


PRESENT SECURITIES OFFERING: 


This offering is being made available to the Teachers of Ken- 
tucky at $8.00 per unit, to be paid for in cash or installments. 
A unit will consist of one $4.00 share of Common Voting 
Stock and one $4.00 share of Preferred Stock at 8%. This will 
afford the Teachers of the State an opportunity to invest in a 
Company that they can call their own. 








LOANS . . . . $50.00 to $5,000.00 
INTEREST . . . . Six per cent 
Monthly repayment up to 36 months 
Loans for Automobiles, Furniture, Appliances or any worth while purpose 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY: 
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OFFERING 
200,000 Shares 
Of 
Common Stock 
and 
100,000 Shares 
Of 


Preferred Stock 
at 8% 


* * * 


| Educators Investment Finance Corporation 
| 201 Eline Bldg., 111 S. Hubbard Lane, Louisville 7, Ky. 


Le oe 
I am interested in additional information concerning EDUCATORS 
INVESTMENT FINANCE CORPORATION. 


( ) Investing 
( ) Loan 


Date: 








(Name) 





(Address) 





(City) 


(County) 


























This Offering Is For Bona Fide Residents Of Kentucky Only 
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SHORT DRIVE TO ANOTHER WORLD! 


With today’s fine cars and modern highways, another world may 
be just hours from home. 

Another world, where it’s so quiet a person can hear himself 
think. Where the only thing that’s hurrying around is the breeze. 

The new American knows the shortest way to get there. When 
he feels the need to get away, his car is ready to take him. 

At the American Oil Company, we know of the many big 
and little ways the car is important to the new American. And 
we supply the kind of petroleum products and service that help 
it run the way he wants it to. 

But we’re never quite satisfied with things the way they are. 
For example, our scientists and engineers (we have more than a 
thousand) are testing fuels and lubricants by “driving” cars 
under the most severe conditions— without ever taking them 
outdoors! It’s all done in the industry’s newest and most ad- 
vanced chassis dynamometer room. 


You expect more from American—and you get it! ai 


AMERICAN 
AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 


176668 

















NEW TEACHERS 
DISABILITIES CAUSED BY SICKNESS AND ACCIDENTS DO HAPPEN! 
BE PREPARED WITH YOUR 


KEA GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


—Here are examples of the way your Fellow Teachers feel about this Plan— 


Covington, Kentucky 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you for the financial help you gave me in February for the fractured upper 
humerous. I do think you are quite prompt and so helpful to the teachers financially. 
I always recommend your company for down through the years you have done what 
you promised at all times. 


Very Respectfully yours, 
Josephine Mastin 


Gentlemen: Mt. Washington, Ky. 


I assure you that I do indeed feel lucky to have such a great income protection 
during this prolonged illness. I have recommended this insurance to all with whom 
I come in contact and will long continue to do so. It has been a life saver for me 
because it has been my only source of income since last June, 1960, and I hesitate 
to think what might have been the results had I not had this protection. I can highly 
recommend it to everyone and I will do so whenever possible. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Fannie Short 


i k 
Dear Sir: Franklin, Kentucky 


Thanks for my final payment on my disability. I wish to express my appreciation 
for the very fine way you have handled my claim. It has been a pleasure to deal with 
you. I would like to recommend your company to all my fellow teachers. No one can 
afford to be without it. I shall ever be grateful to you for seeing me through (fi- 
nancially) this year. 

Sincerely, 
Nina M. Hickman 


Gentlemen: Paint Lick, Kentucky 


This is a letter of appreciation and you may use it for a testimonial, if you 
like, because I cannot say enough good things about Washington National. 
I have been sick three times this year and each time I sent in my claim, I re- 
ceived my check by return mail. I appreciate such prompt and courteous 
treatment. It has given me a great sense of security to have insurance with you. 
I shall be glad to say a good word for you whenever I can. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Anna Mary Ralston 


If this TEACHER WELFARE PROJECT has not been made available to your school sys- 
tem, have your superintendent write our Local Office. 


LOCAL OFFICE: 


202 Francis Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Regulation 
of 
Teacher Conduct 


The Madisonville Board of Educa- 
tion at its meeting last Friday evening, 


before proceeding to the election of 


teachers, adopted the following resolu- 


tion: 

“No teachers will be em- 
ployed by the Board, or while in 
such employ, shall attend dances 
or dancing parties, nor engage in 
dancing, or attend card parties 
nor take any part in card playing. 
The Board of Education does not 
as such body, make any war on 
dancing or card parties, but the 
members thereof feel that it is 
for the best interest of the schools 
of the town, that the teachers 
therefor shall engage in no 
amusement, however harmless it 
may be, that may in any way de- 
tract from the good influence of 
the teachers or the school.” 


(The above statement appeared in a 


local Madisonville paper on June 


9, 


1910. It was submitted by KEA Presi- 
dent-Elect Charlton Hummel, for the 
enlightenment of teachers of this gen- 


eration. ) 
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THIRD GRADE AUTHORS 


By Mrs. Drennon Lynch, 3rd grade teacher—. 
based on her article in the Tennessee Teacher. 


What she says here is generally applicable on any grade level. 


Like all children, my 3rd grade 
boys and girls could express them- 
selves creatively when they had 
something to say. How they com- 
municated their ideas depended, 
in large measure, on the freedom 
with which their own thoughts 
had been permitted to grow. 


if children had rich and varied 
backgrounds and were secure in 
their associations, expressions 
were rich (their ideas repressed 
and within narrow patterns, the 
expression quality stunted). 


Interest in writing was gradually 
developed by praise and attention 
given even to the weakest en- 
deavor. Love, praise, recognition 
control direction of child’s crea- 
tive activities. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 


Up-to-the minute project kits and supplies for 
all crafts, ages, skills. Leather, metal, mosaics, 
baskets, clay, art materials, efc. Top quality 
guaranteed. Quantity discounts. Complete stocks. 
Prompt, accurate shipment. Leading school sup- 
plier for 26 years. Bids returned promptly. 
New illustrated catalog rushed to you FREE. 
J. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 1452, 820 S. Tripp, Chicago 24, Ill. 








Some sentences will need to be 
accepted that upper grade teach- 
ers would frown upon, but sen- 
tences must not be left incomplete 
and must end with proper punc- 
tuation mark. 

Creative writing and drawing soon 
became contagious. A story or 
poem did something special for a 
child. There’s creative ability in 
all children and in many types of 
experience if creative effort and 
thought are given. 
When children want to write and . 
know efforts will be read, they 
tend to write well. A story a day 
seems too much. Creative work 
should not be crowded or hurried. 
Purpose is important. We had a 
book in which everyone did some- 
thing. Great were the thrills the 
day it came from the bindery in 
its beautiful red cover. 







The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 
never rich or filling 


and the smooth pleasant chewing 


of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


help you feel relaxed, refreshed. 





Teach PHONICS with ease by— 
THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
Modern, simplified, well-organized pho- 
netic instruction for kindergarten, pri- 

mary and remedial programs. 
Write for details— 
Phonovisual Products, Inc. Dept. 6 
P.O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


lon=' 
Most teachers who have left the profession would have done better if they had re- 
mained. There are many excellent opportunities. Why not investigate. We have va- 





cancies in all fields continuously. 


y 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 


15, Ohio N.A.T.A. 





VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: 224-2882 














CALENDAR 


1961 


September 29-October 4, NEA 
Department of Rural Education, and 
County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents, annual conferences, Pittsburg. 


November 3-5, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, southeast reg- 
ional conference, Miami Beach. 


November 22-25, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, meeting, 
Chicago. 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS 


Frist District Murray 
October 13 


Second District Henderson 


October 20 


Third District Bowling Green 


October 5-6 
Fourth District Elizabethtown 
October 20 
Fifth District Louisville 
November 3 
CKEA Richmond 
September 29 
EKEA Ashland 
November 16-17 
MCEA Somerset 
October 12-13 
UCEA Barbourville 
October 6 
NKEA Covington 
November 2-3 
UKREA Hazard 
October 12-13 
1962 


February 17-21, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, nation- 
al convention, Atlantic City. 


April 4-6, Kentucky Education 
Association, annual convention, Louis- 
ville. 
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RECOGNIZE YOUR 


KEA LEADERSHIP 


Commission on Finance Education 


and Salary Scheduling 





Hubert 
Hume 
Maysville 





Roy 
McDonald 
Cadiz 





Conrad 
Ott 
Louisville 
Vice-Chairman 


Mrs. Edna 
Lindle 
Henderson 
Chairman 





Mrs. Martha 
Baker 
Paducah 





Irene 
Alexander 
Paris 





COVER 


The map on the cover this month 
represents the area covered by the tele- 
cast range of the airborne equipment 
of the Midwest Program in Airborne 
Television Instruction. This is the sub- 
ject of the Special Feature Report in- 
cluded in this issue, beginning on page 
16. 

The concentric circles radiating out 
from the antenna suspended beneath 
the fuselage of a converted DC-6 car- 
ries a message into hundreds of class- 
rooms to thousands of children. It rep- 
fesents one of the newest innovations 
in one of the newest areas of instruc- 
tional techniques, educational televi- 
sion. 

The materials for composing this 
cover design were provided by the 
MPATI Public Information Section, 
and the design itself was developed by 
William J. Clark, Staff Artist of the 
Journal. 
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Something Different in the JOURNAL 


If you will look on page 16 of this issue of the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL you will find the beginning of 
something new and different. We call it a “Special Feature 
Report.” As the months go by we hope to present more 
of these explorations of a topic we believe to be important 
to Kentucky teachers. 

Our initial effort is concerned with educational tele- 
vision. In the ten-page section devoted to this topic we have 
tried to examine it in breadth and in depth. When a per- 
son has examined the entire section carefully, our expecta- 
tion is that he will have a strong foundation upon which 
to make valid judgments about this newest aid to in- 
struction. 

The presentation this month is centered around the 
latest experiment in the field having a direct effect upon 
Kentucky schools, the Midwest Program in Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction (MPATI). However, we have tried to 
describe it in the broader framework of educational tele- 
vision as it has developed in the past decade. In addition, 
we have attempted to identify the implications of both 
for Kentucky schools and teachers. 

As with any experiment, there is no certainty of success 
at the beginning. As the experiment proceeds, and as ad- 
justments are made in the light of actual experience, the 
chances of success are increased. The MPATI program 
is at a critical point in its development; the next few 
months should indicate whether or not it will have a long- 
term effect on education, or give way to some other effort. 

Television, as an aid to instruction, has moved through 
the initial experimental stages to the point where there 
is a relatively high degree of certainty that it will have a 
definite impact on educational practice. The uncertainty 
has to do with the approach that will prove to be most 
effective. 

There are several aspects of the use of television as an 
aid to instruction the application of which have caused 
critical questions to be raised by competent observers. Even 
though some persons, both in and out of the education 
profession, would substitute a television screen for present- 
day classrooms, there is widespread concern for maintain- 


6 


ing a type of personal pupil-teacher relationship not avail- 
able to the teacher in the television studio. 

Some individuals would use educational TV as a means 
of reducing school costs, and certain types of experiments 
have indicated that this can be done. However, even more 
approaches of a different nature have demonstrated that 
over-all educational objectives cannot be attained through 
TV teaching if costs are reduced. 

Even more critical than these are the questions being 
raised about the effective use of the characteristics of tele- 
vision which differ in many respects from other mediums 
of communication. In the early days of commercial tele- 
vision, for example, efforts to use techniques which were 
effective in radio proved very ineffective once the new- 
ness of the medium had worn off. A completely new ap- 
proach, appropriate to the medium, had to be developed. 

There are those who contend that television will not 
make a real contribution to better educational programs 
until we are willing to use it in terms of what can be 
done with it that cannot be done with any other medium. 
One specific criticism of this nature, being voiced about 
many educational television programs, is the reliance on 
video tape to prepare a “canned” lesson a year or more in 
advance of its actual use. The contention is that such a les- 
son could be prepared just as effectively, and at much less 
expense, on film, and shown in the individual classroom 
with a projector. 

Television does have one characteristic which sets it 
apart from other instructional aids. That is the ability to 
provide, simultaneously, to many different classrooms, cur- 
rent information of a highly realistic nature. Failure to 
make use of this unique characteristic would leave any 
educational television project open to criticism. 

As you react to our presentation of the picture of edu- 
cational television in general, and MPATI in particular, 
we would like to know what that reaction is. As this 
“Special Feature Report” inspires you to think of other 
topics which should be given a similar treatment, we 
would like to know about them. 


—Gerald Jaggers 
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We Matured at Murray 


The organized teaching profession in Kentucky has en- 
tered into a new era. The formal entry was accomplished 
by about 500 of us at the 1961 KEA Leadership Confer- 
ence, held on the campus of Murray State College, August 
6-9. 

This new era was ushered in, without much fanfare, as 
we met in informal groupings, discussing our situation, and 
as we listened to some provocative ideas advanced by some 
individuals who had been thinking rather deeply of the 
future of education in this state. 

This new era in professional work in Kentucky could be 
ushered in in this manner because we, as members of the 
teaching profession, have matured enough, individually 
and collectively, to take this giant step forward toward 
full professional status. The step forward, and the changes 
involved, could represent as much of a drastic innovation 
in our professional life as the development of space travel 
probably will in our personal lives. 

The thought that permeated the entire conference, and 
all of the activities of the conference, was the absolute 
necessity of our acceptance of full responsibility for our 
own professional actions. From the time President C. R. 
Hager rapped his gavel to open the conference, until Vice- 
President Roy McDonald thanked the Governor and closed 
it, every mind was focused on this need and every recom- 
mendation was aimed at doing something about it. 

It has become evident that we will need two things be- 
fore we will be able to accept full responsibility for our 
own actions: (1) We need a set of standards of profes- 
sional performance which we can all accept and abide by; 


and (2) We need an organizational pattern whereby 
we can place our individual and group actions against these 
standards to see if we have been performing in the most 
effective manner. 

This is our task, then, as we enter into another school 
year, one in which we confidently expect to take even 
greater strides than in the past toward full professional 
maturity. To the extent that you, as an individual teacher, 
and all of us as a professional organization, accept this task 
and work conscientiously toward its fulfillment, will we 
succeed. 

The officers who are your elected leaders in your state, 
district, and local units have indicated their willingness to 


‘cooperate with you in this task. Your KEA professional 


staff is available to work with you on the specific details 
of its accomplishment. Now, it is up to all of us to “roll 
up our sleeves and go to work.” 

Insist upon, and participate in, an effective program in 
your local association. Join with your fellow teachers in 
your district association to provide a more cohesive effort 
at professional improvement. Be certain that your repre- 
sentatives at the KEA Drive-In Conferences and at the 
KEA Delegate Assembly have behind them a dedicated and 
hard-working group of individual members. 

Ours is the most important profession in the world today; 
ours is the most important task facing any segment of our 
population. Let us not be derelict in fulfilling our responsi- 
bilities to the children of this state and to future genera- 
tions. 


—J. M. Dodson 


Your Pledge is Needed 





The fall of the year is an extremely busy time for 
all of us in the teaching profession, regardless of the 
position we hold. It is also a time of reawakened 
vigor, full of personal pledges and concern for doing 
a good job. 

In the midst of the. hurly-burly of starting a new 
school year, let me make a request that you include 
in your personal pledge the idea that you are going 
to be a more active participant in your professional 
organizations this year. We are at a turning point in 
our efforts to make teaching as fully accepted as a 
profession as are the other groups who carry that 
title. 

It is your efforts as an individual member, placed 
with the efforts of others, that will result in the 
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strengthening of teaching as a profession. Those of 
you who occupy positions of leadership have had, or 
will have, opportunities to examine some of the needs 
of our profession. Those of you who do not occupy 
such positions, however, are the strength of our pro- 
fession and will determine, in the final analysis, where 
we go from here. 

Since I cannot talk with each of you personally on 
this matter, permit me to use these editorial columns 
to seek your individual effort to make ours a profes- 
sion truly worthy of that name. There is a true saying 
that “little drops of water a mighty ocean make.” Let 
your individual contribution join with that of others 
to form a “wave” of progress for our organized 
profession this year. —C. R. Hager 
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About 500 leaders in education 

gathered on the campus of Murray State College 
to consider wcys and means of developing 

Local Leadership for a Responsible Profession. 
President C. R. Hager, in a pleasant mood, 
discussed plans with an associate, while others 
talked things over while they ate, and 

some contented themselves with the picture story 
of the conference. 


The actual advancement of 
education comes where the 
schools are, in their programs, 
in their teaching, in their learn- 
ing, and in their service. 

—A. D. Albright 
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The groups expressed an almost unanimous desire to require 
new members of KEA to be fully certified to teach, including 
completion of a four-year college program. 


—Report of Group Discussions 











The Twelfth Annual Leadership Conference, sponsored 
by the Kentucky Education Association, may well go down 
in the annals of the organization as a milestone on the road 
toward full recognition of teaching as a profession. During 
a four-day period, August 6-7-8-9, 1961, educational 


leaders from every section of the state and from every aspect - 


of the school program took the first major step toward the 
involvement of the entire KEA membership in activities 
leading to the assumption by the profession of full re- 
sponsibility for its own actions and for those of its mem- 
bers. 

Hard-working groups, dedicated participants, and well- 
informed speakers, concentrated during this conference on 
ways and means of initiating this effort. Described by 
many participants as “the best Leadership Conference KEA 
has ever sponsored,” real progress was made, and construc- 
tive results are bound to accrue. 

Several features of this conference were unique, in com- 
parison to previous ones. One of these was the workshop, 
held on Tuesday afternoon under the direction of NEA’s 
Mary Titus, which she described as being used for the first 
time “anywhere in the world.” 
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Mary Titus came from the 
National Education Association 
while Kentucky educational 
leadership 

was well-represented. 


at the Leadership Conference 


Another “first,” for KEA, was the fact that approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the participants in the conference 
had the opportunity to function in a leadership role at 
some time while they were there. Commenting on this 
in the final report of the conference, KEA Executive 
Secretary J. M. Dodson wrote: “If there is any truth to 
the principle that we improve through practical experience, 
we shall have the greatest growth in local leadership we 
have ever had.” 

Dr. T. M. Stinnett, NEA Assistant Executive Secretary 
for Professional Development and Welfare, was the key- 
note speaker on “characteristics of a profession.” He pointed 
out that a profession must have “status, strength, and 
dignity.” One way to gain these is “through raising the 
quality of its services;” another way is “through establish- 
ing and maintaining high standards for entering into and 
continuing in the profession.” 

The University of Kentucky Provost, Dr. A. D. Albrizhi, 
keynoted the sessions on “characteristics of Jeadership.” 
He contended that “one earmark of leadership ‘will be the 
development of a long-term plan for education by the 
profession.” ¢ ¢ @ 
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Life is no longer the same 

for many of the 10,000 teachers 
who went to Atlantic City this summer 
for the NEA Convention. 


About 150 Kentuckians from every section of the Com- 
monwealth and from every segment of the teaching profes- 
sion met with 10,000 others in Atlantic City this summer 
to settle the affairs of the largest professional organization 
in the world, the National Education Association. Theirs 
was a valuable, a thrilling, and in many ways a unique 
experience. 

From the time the chartered bus bringing 31 Kentucky 
teachers rolled up in front of the hotel, until presidents 
Clarice Kline and Ewald Turner jointly banged the gavel 
to close the final session, flurries of activity marked the 
week of June 25-30, 1961. An impartial observer would 
have sent this message home to Kentucky teachers: “They 
served you well.” 

No one who attended the convention, and participated 
in the many and varied activities of which it was composed, 
will be able to forget the Boardwalk. To many of them, 
that was just a name made familiar by a game called 
Monopoly. To those familiar with that game, coming into 
Atlantic City and reading the names of the streets was just 
like coming back to a town that had been visited before. 

Of all the names, though, the Boardwalk was the one 
that made the most lasting impression. Essentially a summer 
resort town, Atlantic City is separated from the Atlantic 
Ocean and its beaches only by a broad avenue, constructed 
of boards, on which visitors may promenade for miles. Most 
of the major hotels, tourist attractions, and shops, open di- 
rectly onto the boardwalk. 

Practically all of the convention facilities were within 
easy walking distance of each other (via the boardwalk). 





They found that... 


Everything was o { 


Rarely did anyone have to go more than four or five city 
blocks from one meeting place to another, from one hotel 
to another, from the centrally located convention hall to an 
eating place. 


A New President 

One of the major everits of the NEA Convention is the 
transfer of the mantle of leadership to the person who has 
served as president-elect during the past year. The new pres- 
ident of the National Education Association for 1961-62 is 
Ewald Turner, a teacher from Pendleton, Oregon. 

As he took over the reins of leadership, he admonished 
the profession to “teach for tomorrow . .” 


A New President-Elect 

Mrs. Hazel Blanchard, principal of Rowell Elementary 
School in Fresno, California, is the current president-elect of 
the National Education Association. She will succeed Ewald 
Turner in the top leadership post of the NEA at the annual 
convention next year in Denver, July 1-6. 


Highlights 

Intermixed with the sand and sunshine of the Atlantic 
City setting were sessions in which delegates charted the 
course for the NEA during the coming months and years. 

e Delegates engaged in a lively two-hour debate over a 
resolution pledging continued support of the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision on school segregation. 

e Delegates adopted a new resolution calling for the 
settlement of disputes between teachers and boards of edu- 
cation by discussion rather than by the use of strikes. 














New NEA officers for 1961-62 (left) are President Ewald Turner, of Oregon, and President-Elect 
Hazel Blanchard, of California. At the Kentucky Breakfast (above) veteran NKEA Secretary James 
Caywood enjoys his pipe regardless of the enjoyment by his colleagues. 
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e President Kennedy sent a special message to the con- 
vention expressing optimism about the Passage of federal 
aid to education legislation. 

e Delegates heard several attacks on sadicanuiious pro- 
motion of teaching machines and teaching by television. 

e There was overwhelming approval of an amendment 
to the NEA By-Laws establishing the bachelor’s degree or a 
regular teaching certificate as a minimum requirement for 
new members after August 31, 1964. 

e A new project was announced in which there will be a 
study of the impact of automation and other technological 
developments on education. 

e Approval was given to the affiliation of NEA’s new 
Department of Foreign Languages. 


Clarice Kline 

Speaking at the opening session of the convention, 
Clarice Kline, 1960-61 president of the NEA, spelled out 
what she considered the primary responsibility of American 
education. She said the questions we must ask and answer 
concerning the quality of education in this country are: 

1. Is it good enough for American boys and girls who 
are to live and grow and vote in a free society? 

2. Is it going to prepare American young people to live 
with and to respect peoples in a world where mutual 
respect is essential to lasting peace? 

She concluded that it was unwise to compare the quality 
of American education with the past or with educational 
fare in other countries. Her recipe for success in this task 
was to remember the two fundamental principles of our 





American democracy and educational system: opportunity 
for all, and recognition of individual differences and 
abilities. 


Mrs. Buena Stolberg 

Reporting to the Department of Classroom Teachers on 
her year of leadership as president, Mrs. Buena Stolberg 
predicted a changing educational pattern to parallel the 
nation’s changing. population and occupational patterns. 
Among the specific changes she listed were a greater 
diversity in the curriculum and more emphasis on the 
junior college. 

In addition to population growth, she pointed out, there 
will be a greatly increased mobility. By 1970, she predicted, 
one out of four families will move each year. 

She concluded that this mobility means that every com- 
munity and school system will be affected by the quality of 
the educational program in every other school system in . 
the country. 


Kentucky Delegation 


The 150 members of the Kentucky delegation met faith- 
fully every day to consider the facts and fancies behind each 
item of business to come before the Delegate Assembly. 
Under the leadership of the man they elected chairman at 
their first session, T. K. Stone, there was full discussion of 
the pros and cons on each question. 

Heavy emphasis was given to the discussion of the report 
of the Resolutions Committee. A veteran member of that 
group, who has represented Kentucky in its deliberations 
for the past five years, Miss Virginia Murrell, provided the 
background for each resolution and a basis upon which the 
members of the delegation could support or reject it. 

The Kentucky breakfast was a highlight of the delegation 
meetings. The program was rather light, and several dele- 
gates presented something of the humorous side of their 
trip to Atlantic City. Included in the program was the pres- 
entation of a commission as a Kentucky Colonel to Miss 
Clarice Kline in recognition of her contribution to the 
profession during her tenure as NEA President. @ @ @ 


nt-Elect NEA President Clarice Kline (above), flanked by Kentuckians Ginger, Stone, 
j James and Hager, was commissioned a Kentucky Colonel. Kentuckians (right) are 
intent observers at business sessions. 
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MEMO TO LOCAL UNIT PRESIDENTS — 


You are invited to participate in this effort to strengthen 


Local Leadership for a Responsible Profession 





The agenda will involve these major items: 


Paducah 
September 18 
Tilghman High School 
Ballard County 
Caldwell County 
Carlisle County 
Crittenden County 
Livingston County 
Lyon County 
McCracken County 
Paducah 
Paducah Junior College 


Murray 
September 19 
Murray State College 
Calloway County 
Fulton County 
Graves County 
Hickman County 
Marshall County 
Trigg County 
Benton 
Fulton 
Mayfield 
Murray 
Murray State College 


Madisonville 
September 20 
Madisonville High School 
Christian County 
Hopkins County 
Mclean County 
Webster County 
Dawson Springs 
Earlington 
Fort Campbell 
Hopkinsville 
Providence 
Bethel Junior College 
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Strengthening the professional organization at the state level 
Strengthening the professional organization at the local level 


SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


Henderson 
September 21 
City High School 


Daviess County 
Hancock County 
Henderson County 
Union County 
Henderson 
Owensboro 


Kentucky Wesleyan College 
UK Northwest Center 


Morgantown 
October 9 


Butler County High School 


Butler County 
Edmondson County 
Logan County 


Muhlenberg County 


Ohio County 
Todd County 
Central City 
Greenville 
Russellville 


Glasgow 
October 10 


Happy Valley Elementary School 


Allen County 
Barren County 
Cumberland County 
Metcalf County 
Monroe County 
Simpson County 
Warren County 
Bowling Green 
Caverna 
Glasgow 
Scottsville 
Western State College 


Elizabethtown : 
September 25 4 
Elizabethtown High School 


Breckinridge County 
Grayson County 
Hardin County 
Hart County — 
Meade County 
Cioverport j 
Elizabethtown ; 
Fort Knox 
Leitchfield 
West Point 





Lebanon 
September 26 
Glasscock Elementary School 


Green County 
LaRue County 
Marion County 
Nelson County 
Taylor County 
Washington County 
Bardstown 
Campbellsville 
Springfield 
Campbellsville College 





Louisville 
September 25 
KEA Building 


Bullitt County 
Jefferson County 
Anchorage 
Louisville 
Nazareth College 
University of Louisville 
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[Drive-In Conferences 





tion Association. 


You and your superintendent . . . plus five other 
persons who have leadership responsibilities in 
the operation of your local unit . . . are hereby 
i notified of the annual Fall Drive-In Conferences 
being held by the staff of the Kentucky Educa- 


4:00 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 


Here is the time schedule for the conference: 


Registration and conversation 
Work-conference 

Dinner 

Work-conference 
Adjournment 


Identify the one you should attend and plan to be there with your fellow-leaders. 


feet 


_— Shelbyville 
September 26 
Shelby County High School 
Henry County 
Oldham County 
Tr Shelby County 
Spencer County 
Trimble County 


Eminence 
Shelbyville 








Harrodsburg 
September 21 
Harrodsburg High School 


Anderson County 
Boyle County 
Garrard County 
Jessamine County 
Mercer County 
Burgin 
Danville 
Harrodsburg 
Lancaster 
Asbury College 
Centre College 


Winchester 
September 19 
Clark County High School 
Bourbon County 
Clark County 
Montgomery County 
Nicholas County 
Powell County 
Carlisle 
Mount Sterling 
Paris 


Southeastern Christian College 
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Georgetown 
September 20 
Georgetown High School 


Fayette County 
Franklin County 
Harrison County 
Scott County 
Woodford County 
Cynthiana 
Frankfort 
Georgetown 
Lexington 
Midway 
Georgetown College 
Kentucky State College 
Midway Junior College 
Transylvania College 
University of Kentucky 
Mayo-Underwood School 
State Departments 


Berea 
September 18 
Berea High School 


Estill County 
Jackson County 
Lee County 
Lincoln County 
Madison County 
Rockcastle County 
Berea 
Irvine 
Ravenna 
Richmond 
Stanford 
Berea College 


Eastern Kentucky State College 


More on next page 


Prestonsburg 
October 2 
Prestonsburg High School 
Floyd County 
Johnson County 
Lawrence County 
Magoffin County 
Martin County 
Pike County 
Paintsville 
Pikeville 
Van Lear 
Pikeville College 
Mayo Vocational School 


Morehead 
October 4 
Morehead State College 


Bath County 
Boyd County 
Carter County 
Elliott County 
Fleming County 
Greenup County 
Lewis County 
Mason County 
Menifee County 
Morgan County 
Robertson County 
Rowan County 
Ashland 
Catlettsburg 
Fairview 
Greenup 
Maysville 
Raceland 
Russell 
South Portsmouth 
Morehead State College 
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Dry Ridge 
October 2 


Grant County High School 


Bracken County 
Carroll County 
Gallatin County 
Grant County 
Owen County 
Pendleton County 
Augusta 
Carrollton 
Falmouth 
Williamstown 


Covington 
October 3 
John G. Carlisle School 


Boone County 
Campbell County 
Kenton County 
Beechwood 
Bellevue 
Covington 
Dayton 
Erlanger 
Fort Thomas 
Ludlow 
Newport 
Silver Grove 
Southgate 
Walton-Verona 


Russell Springs 
October 10 
Russell Springs High School 
Adair County 
Casey County 
Clinton County 
McCreary County 
Pulaski County 
Russell County 
Wayne County 
Ferguson 
Liberty 
Monticello 
Science Hill 
Somerset 
Sterns 
Lindsey-Wilson College 


Hazard 
October 23 
Walkertown Elementary School 
Breathitt County 
Knott County 
Leslie County 
Letcher County 
Owsley County 
Perry County 
Wolfe County 
Hazard 
Jackson 
Jenkins 
Lees Junior College 
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Barbourville 
October 4 
Knox County High School 
Bell County 
Clay County 
Harlan County 
Knox County 
Laurel County 
Whitley County 
Barbourville 
Corbin 
East Bernstadt 
Harlan 
London 
Lynch 
Middlesboro 
Pineville 
Williamsburg / 
Cumberland College i 
Sue Bennett College 4 
Union College 
UK Southeast Center 








PICK YOUR PLACE 
PLAN TO ATTEND 
PARTICIPATE 




















Be A REAL 





Professional - 








Display the United Membership Decal 
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On the Boardwalk 
_..1n Atlantic City 


A first person report on a classroom teacher’s impression 


by Roger Jones 

“On the Boardwalk in Atlantic City” 
will have a new meaning for all of the 
people who were fortunate enough to 
attend the 1961 NEA Convention. The 
theme, “A Charge to Keep,” will be 
remembered, but the more lilting musi- 
cal one will go with us throughout the 
year to remind us of a delightful and 
valuable week spent on the Atlantic 
coast. It was a week when heart, soul, 
and mind were devoted to education. 

About 150 Kentuckians made the 
trip to New Jersey, and a good per- 
centage of these were classroom teach- 
ers. Those who were there took part in 
one of the best conventions in recent 
years. And, although the convention 
was Outstanding, the natural setting 
was “beyond compare.” 

Each time we came out of the meet- 
ings in the convention hall, we faced 
the lovely blue Atlantic as it rolled 
away in the direction of Spain. At 
night, after a hard day of meetings, the 
murmur of the waves lulled us to sleep. 

From the presentation of the colors 
on Sunday night, to the last muffled 
drum beats at the retirement of the 
colors on Friday night, I experienced 
one of the most impressive weeks that 
I have spent in the field of education. 

For classroom teacher delegates, the 
real highlight of the convention, as 
always, was the Classroom Teacher 
Night, which included a banquet and 


New NEA-DCT officers for 1961-62: (left to right) Mrs. Irene Smith, Idaho; 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Koontz, North Carolina; Anita Ruffing, Ohio; Mrs. Buena 
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entertainment, “An Evening on Broad- 
way.” 

After a lovely and exotic banquet, 
catered by the same company that 
produced the wonderful meal at the 
Philadelphia convention in 1957, DCT 
President Buena Stolberg welcomed us 
as follows: 

“Classroom teachers, welcome! Dur- 
ing the year 1960-61, classroom teach- 
ets have lived and loved their theme, 








‘Teaching is Our Profession,’ as they 
endeavored to interpret to all people 
everywhere the role and responsibilities 
of the professional teacher in the life 
of our nation. Basic to their pride in 
and dedication to this conviction are 
the following precepts: a strong, de- 
voted group of professional teachers 
means better schools; better schools 
mean better citizens; better citizens 
create those enduring human values . 
necessary to guarantee that form of . 

Please turn to page 32 





NEA-DCT Glassboro Conference 


Reported by Charles Craft 


“Teaching is our Profession.” This 
theme keynoted the convention of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, who arrived at Glassboro (New 
Jersey) State College on July 2. 

It is typical that these leaders in the 
profession of education used their va- 
cation time to grow professionally. The 
conference at Glassboro lasted until 
July 14. 

The program began on Sunday after- 
noon with a greeting from Anita Ruff- 
ing, of Ohio, president-elect of NEA- 
DCT, followed by a dinner, vesper 
services, and a social hour. The end-of- 
the conference events was highlighted 
by a banquet on Thursday, July 13, 
with U.S, Senator Gale McGee, from 
Wyoming, making an address. 

Conference delegates were acquaint- 
ed with leading personalities in Amer- 


ican education. Speakers for morning 
general sessions included DCT Presi- 
dent Buena Stolberg, NEA President 
Clarice Kline, Glassboro State College 
President Thomas E. Robinson, Dr. 
John H. Furbay, and NEA officials 
Richard B. Kennan, T. M. Stinnett, 
Mildred Fenner, and Lawrence Der- 
thick. 

Five workshops, presented by GSC 
faculty members, were offered for the 
professional growth of the delegates. 
Clinics for state and local DCT officers — 
were also set up. Included was a three- 
day workshop in Group Dynamics. 

Total conference registration was 
301. Kentuckians in attendance were 
Charles Craft, KEA-DCT president, 
and Miss Verde White, who was at- 
tending her 13th Classroom Teacher 
National Conference. ¢¢¢ 





Stolberg, Missouri; Henry Goebel, Nebraska; Nell Bethel, Indiana; and 
Rita C. Jacoby, New Jersey. 
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TODAY . .. this very minute . . . 

an airplane circles lazily above the green fields of Indiana. 
That fact, in and of itself, 

has little to justify calling it to the attention of Kentucky teachers. 
However, this is a very special airplane . . . 

it carries telecasting equipment for 





















Editor's Note: Zz 


One of the more_sttiking of the newer approaches to 
instruction is the use*of educational télevision. Since tele- 
vision has brought -such drastic changes to the home life 
of Americans, many people are concerned with whether 
or not it will’ have the same effect on schoo! programs. 

In the past we have developed many aids to instruction 
which have teachers perform better in their assigned 
role in the edicational program. Theré were textbooks, and 
other aids, appealed to the sense of sight. Also, there 
were aids to Instruction that affected learning primarily 
through the ear, such ds records and tape recordings. Inthe _ 
sound film, ‘there was the.sppeal both through the sense. of 
sight and of ' 

Television, too,” has an effect on the learner through both 
of these senses. In addition, however, it has the potential 
of being fitted into curtentidéeds and interests with a 
realism not possible in thé use of sound. films. 

One of the most recent developments in educational tele- 
vision has been MPATI—Midwest Program in Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction. This is a project designed to expand the 
range of the television signal to such a point that one trans- 
mitter can cover an extremely large area. 

In our efforts to report in depth on a topic of concern 
to many Kentucky teachers, we have chosen as the first of 
our 1961-62 Special Feature Reports this one on airborne 
television instruction, its development, its program, and its 
; tial impact on education. It is set within the frame- 
otk.of a total program of educational television. 

” month. we plan the second report in this series, 
y local education association can operate 
“the educational sights of a school system. 
y-others on such topics as audio- 

visual aids, the : ation Program, the operation 
“ef a teiglihadithay-at ond the Kentucky program of teacher edu- 





Our purpose is to help ours to become @ more: fully 


informed profession. In order to make certain that every — 


member can develop a real understanding of these topics, 
..it is our aim to report each in simple language, simply 
“organized, with the “big picture” of that area readily 
evident. 
._-- To the extent that these Special Feature Reports inform 
“the members of the teaching profession will our purpose be 
achieved. To the extent that you react to these reports will 
“we know how well our purpose is achieved. 









This may well be the opening of a 
completely. new-era and new concept of 
instruction. On the other hand, it may just 

a as_well be the beginning of a glorious 


mm ~feilure...An experiment such as MPATI, 
which has -@ “potential for providing a 
Po .. phenomenal breakthrough in educational 






“™techniquesand services as -well as the 
possibility of failure, is an appropriate 
subject for an ‘informed discussion. 
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- ‘There are-1826 people who daily’see evidence of one of 
the newest innovations in education. Another 500,000 feel 
the direct visual effects-of this program. The first group 
live_in-Monrpelier, Indiana;«the latter are scattered across 
an area six states large. 

The innovation doesn’t look too different from the view- 
point of the residents, of Montpelier, It. looks, from the 
ground, much like any other’ four-engine airplane flying 
high in the-sky. To somebody else, also flying more than 
four miles above the ground, it doesn’t look much like a 
regular airplane. In the first place it has a distinctive insignia 
that says “MPATI.” Also, coming out of the body of the 
airplane is a prehensile snout whose tip is 24 feet closer to 
the ground than the rest of the plane. 

The innovation is very different to what most of the 
other 500,000 are accustomed to seeing. They are the chil- 
dren in the 17,000 classrooms equipped to receive MPATI 
s educational telecasts. They are a part of the potential student 
bedy of-7 million who. live-within a2 200-mile radius of the 
telecast“point;-in the states of Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Kentucky. 

The MPATI experiment is based upon the principle 
that UHF (ultra high frequency) signals are transmitted 
in a straight line, rather than following the curvature of 
the earth as do regular high frequency radio signals. This 
means there must be a “line of sight” relationship between 
the transmitter and receiver in the UHF setup. 

The normal radius of reception of television transmissions 
from a regular tower is about 75 miles. The higher the 
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transmitting tower, the greater the radius of reception, Af: 


the height of the tower could be increased. 10°23 000-fee we 
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Since it Swpuld be impossible to build a rowel Nae high, 
the airplane) was selected as a way to suspend the tra’ isting 
antenna this far off of the ground. Flying in a tight, ci ircula 
path, ten ii across, the MPATI airplane provides): a 
transmitting x evice that can service an area 400 miles across. 

To cover the : same area with regular ground stations would 
require 14/4 rensmitters. This would be a tremendously ex 
pensive process; it is estimated that it would cost th 














times as fatuch to establish such a network and keep it op 


eratingy ‘The MPATI experiment is costing about $8 million, 
of wHich $4.5 million is being supplied by the Ford Foup- 
dation. To continue the MPATI program past next July) A, 


“when it is scheduled to end, is estimated to cost $3 million 


annually. $f 

The MPATI experiment grew out of a 15-membet coun- 
cil organized to provide educators of the midwest. de with 
an agency to deal with some of the major pré s facing 
school leaders. Included was the prob of offering a 
greater quantity of education to meet Fe of a grow- 


ing school population, and at the same. tithe providing in- 
creased quality of instruction, all withia ‘the cost limitations 
of our present economic structure. ; ‘i 

Eventually, the Council- selected the airborne television 
project as its major. -effore-to solve this problem. It is now 
known as the } 


“Council on Airborne Television In- 
“iiihides two Kentuckians in its membership: 
“VY. Ginger, Dean of the College of Education at 
University of-Kentucky, and Mr. Floyd Fairman, Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Utilities Company, both of Lexington. 

‘In planning the project, three major questions were raised, 
and conferences with appropriate srongs provided the basis 
Next page 
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“The-Television Teacher* 















upon whic! 
we be ¢ 
need’ 





Guest Edttoriak ai. Fouls Woodring, Education Editor, 
Saturday Review a a 


Several hundred teachers have appeared ‘Before television 


: seameras this year for the first time. A few are: famous 





musicians, artists, or scientists accust d to large audi- 
ences,. <but.the great majority are elementary and secondary”. 


téachérs,.ftesh from the classroom, selected for theif: 


known ‘competerice. as teachers. For them, television teach- 
ing is a new. expatience—an exciting and arduous one. 

It takes ¢ \“fora professional teacher to appear 
on television. So Jongicas | he remains in his own class- 
room he is relatively us; his work is known and 
judged by only a few? “children. and an occasional super- 
visor, If his facts are. , or his judgments naive, 
the children rarely know e-d é and can do little 
about it anyway. If he does not know his subject he can 
still ask questions of the children ‘and pretend he is using 
the Socratic method, or he can them to “‘look it up.” 
If his presentation is dull the children ° will merely sigh 
and accept the duliness as one of the normal hazards of 
the academic life. Tenure laws protect ‘hint. unless his work 
is exceptionally bad. me 

When the teacher goes before an openscircuit television 
camera, all this changes. Now both his s a hip and his 
teaching skills will be rigorously judged by an ‘audience of 
thousands that, in addition to the children, wit! include 
parents, educational experts, academic scholars in his own 
field, other teachers, and a wide variety of. crities who- are 
looking for the worst in educational television, His judgments 
and opinions will be widely questioned and discussed. The 
slightest factual error will be picked up by many” “viewers. 
A few slips in English will make him a lau stock. 
A dull or ineffectual presentation will no longer be tolerated. 
There is no tenure on TV. oe hen 

Many teachers whose success in the classroom. was far 
above the average will not survive this new serytiny, Those 
who do survive will deserve rewards and + f far 
beyond those of teachers who confine their activities within 
classroom walls, and they will get it. It seems probable that 
the emergence of a few teachers into the open, where their 
work will be subjected to an evaluation comparable to 
that given the work of writers, actors, artists, and” 3 
will bring a new dignity to the teaching. pro 
a new public respect for it. Such réspect is well deserved 
because teaching is a high art and great.teaching is proba- 
bly as rare and as difficult to achieve as ‘@reatness in any 
other field. eee . 

We salute the television teacher:a a4 
success or failure of educational. felevis 
He will not replace the clas: 
complement each other—but : 
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TODAY . . . this very minute . . . 
an airplane circles lazily above the green fields of Indiana. 

That fact, in and of itself, 

has little to justify calling it to the attention of Kentucky teachers. 
However, this is a very special airplane . . . 

it carries telecasting equipment for 
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Editor's Note: 


One of the more. stfiking of the newer approcches to 
instruction is the use“of educational téievision. Since tele- 
vision has brought such drastic changes to the home life 
of Americans, many people are concerned with whether 
or not it will have the same effect on school programs. 

in the past we have developed many aids to instruction 
which have helped teachers perform better in their assigned 
role in the edécational program. Theré were textbooks, and 
other aids, which appealed to the sense of sight. Also, there 
were aids to instruction that affected learning primarily 

























sound film, there was the appeal both through the sense. of 

sight and of sound, 

Television, too, has an effect on the learner through both 
of these senses. In addition, however, it has the potential 
of being fitted into currentidéeds and interests with a 
realism not possible in the use ~of sound. films. 

One of the most recent developments in educational tele- 
vision has been MPATI—Midwest Program in Airborne Teale- 
vision Instruction. This is a project designed to expand the 
range of the television signal to such a point that one trans- 
mitter can cover an extremely large area. 

In our efferts to report in depth on a topic of concern 
to many Kentucky teachers, we have chosen as the first of 
our 1961-62 Special Feature Reports this one on airborne 
television instruction, its develop t, its program, and its 
ial impact on education. It is set within the frame- 
kof a total program of educational television. 
month, we plan the second report in this series, 
local education association can operate 
effectively ¢ 16 the educational sights of a school system. 
That will be why: others on such topics as audio- 
visual aids, the Min “Foendation Program, the operation 
of a legislature, and the Kentucky: program of teacher edu- 
cation. . 

Our purpose is to help ours to become @ more. fully 
informed profession. In order to make certain that every 
member can develop a real understanding of these topics, 

it is our aim to report each in simple language, simply 
organized, with the “big picture” of that area readily 
evident. 

_.- To the extent that these Special Feature Reports inform 
the members of the teaching profession will our purpose be 
achieved. To the extent that you react to these reports will 

“we know how well our purpose is achieved. 













on how. 




















through the eer, such as records and tape recordings. In.the _ 





This. may well be the opening of a 
completely. new era and new concept of 
instruction. On the other hand, it may just 
as well be the beginning of a glorious 
-foilure...An_ experiment such as MPATI, 
which “has a@ potential for providing a 
phenomenal breakthrodgh.in educational 
techniques-and services as -well as the 
possibility-of failure, is an appropriate 
subject for an informed discussion. 


















There are 1826 people who daily’see evidence of one of 
the newest innovations in education. Another 500,000 feel 
the direct visual effects-of this program. The first group 
livein-Montpelier, Indiana;-the latter are scattered across 
an area six states large. 

The innovation doesn’t look too different from the view- 
point of the residents, of Montpelier, It looks, from the 
ground, much like any other four-engine airplane flying 
high in the sky. To somebody else, also flying more than 
four miles above the ground, it doesn’t look much like a 
regular airplane. In the first place it has a distinctive insignia 
that says “MPATI.” Also, coming out of the body of the 
airplane is a prehensile snout whose tip is 24 feet closer to 
the ground than the rest of the plane. 

The innovation is very different to what most of the 
other 500,000 are accustomed to seeing. They are the chil- 
dren in the 17,000 classrooms equipped to receive MPATI 
educational telecasts. They are a part of the potential student 
body of 7 million who live-within a 200-mile radius of the 
telecast point,-in the states of Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Kentucky. 

The MPATI experiment is based upon the principle 
that UHF (ultra high frequency) signals are transmitted 
in a straight line, rather than following the curvature of 
the earth as do regular high frequency radio signals. This 
means there must be a “line of sight” relationship between 
the transmitter and receiver in the UHF setup. 

The normal radius of reception of television transmissions 
from a regular tower is about 75 miles, The higher the 
transmitting tower, the greater the radius of reception,.If 
the height of the tower could be increased: t0:°25,000-feet, 
i the radius of reception could be increased to’ 200° miles. 
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o ‘AIR COVERAGE; 150 = 200 MILE RADIUS My 
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an ae. ee ANTENNA: 75 MILE RADIUS 


Since it ‘would be impossible to build a towef. tha high, 
the airplane Was selected as a way to suspend the transmitting 
antenna this far off of the ground. Flying in a tight, circular 
path, ten m across, the MPATI airplane provides) a 
transmitting device that can service an area 400 miles across. 

To cover the same area with regular ground stations would 
require 14° transmitters. This would be a tremendously ex 
pensive process; it is estimated that it would cost three 





times as fauch to establish such a network and keep it op- 


erating. The MPATI experiment is costing about $8 million, 
of which $4.5 million is being supplied by the Ford Foun- 
dation. To continue the MPATI program past next July’/1, 
‘when it is scheduled to end, is estimated to cost $3 million 
annually. id 

The MPATI experiment grew out of a 15-membet coun- 
cil organized to provide educators of the midwest afea with 
an agency to deal with some of the major probléms facing 
school leaders. Included was the problem’ of offering a 
greater quantity of education to meet the needs of a grow- 
ing school population, and at the, sate tithe providing in- 
creased quality of instruction, all; within the cost limitations 
of our present economic structure. 

Eventually, the Council” i the airborne television 
project as its major: ‘effore-to solve this problem. It is now 
known as the. Midwest’ Council on Airborne Television In- 
struction,: aod ittcludes two Kentuckians in its membership: 
ae: Lyman: V. Ginger, Dean of the College of Education at 
the University of Kentucky, and Mr. Floyd Fairman, Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Utilities Company, both of Lexington. 

‘In planning the project, three major questions were raised, 
and conferences with appropriate groups provided the basis 
Next page 
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-The-Television Teacher* 


Education Editor, 





Guest Editorial’ * ‘by ‘Paul: oe 
Saturday Review 






Several hundred teachers have appeared before television 

<scameras this year for the first time. A few ‘are. famous 

“musicians, artists, or sci tomed to large audi- 
ences, but the great majority are elementary and secondary 
teachers, .ftesh from the classroom, selected for their = 
known competence. as teachers. For them, television teach- 
ing is a new experience—an exciting and arduous one. 


It takes courage fora professional teacher to appear 
on television. So: sdong< as he remains in his own class- 
room he is relatively ationymous; his work is known and 
judged by only a few* children. and an occasional super- 
visor. If his facts are mistaken, or his judgments naive, 
the children rarely know the: difference and can do little 
about it anyway. If he does not know his subject he can 
still ask questions of the children: ‘and pretend he is using 
the Socratic method, or he can urge them to “look it up.” 
If his presentation is dull the children ' will merely sigh 
and accept the dullness as one of the mormal hazards of 
the academic life. Tenure laws protect hini.unless his work 
is exceptionally bad. +P 


When the teacher goes before an opentacircuit television 
camera, all this changes. Now both his scholarship and his 
teaching skills will be rigorously judged by an audience of 
thousands that, in addition to the children, will include 
parents, educational experts, academic scholars in his own 
field, other teachers, and a wide variety of: critics who. are 
looking for the worst in educational television, His judgments 
and opinions will be widely questioned and discussed. The 
slightest factual error will be picked up by many viewers. 
A few slips in English will make him a lau stock. 
A dull or ineffectual presentation will no longer be tolerated. 
There is no tenure on TV. é 

Many teachers whose success in the clestvoalee wos far 
above the average will not survive this new scrutiny. Those 
who do survive will deserve rewards and recognition far 
beyond those of teachers who confine their activities within 
classroom walls, and they will get it. It seems probable that 
the emergence of a few teachers into the open, where their 
work will be subjected to an evaluation comparable to 
that given the work of writers, actors, artists, and musicians, 
will bring a new dignity to the teaching profession and 
a new public respect for it. Such respect is® ‘well deserved 
because teaching is a high art and great. teaching is proba- 
bly as rare and as difficult to achieve c ee in any 
other field. Pe 

We salute the television teacher oil Gok him well. The 
success or failure of educational - television rests with him. 
He will not replace the classroom e two will 
complement each other—but television teaching will add 
an important new pe to the: profession. 
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*Reprinted by pavmiiibese es ‘Saturday Review, Education 
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upon which these questions were answered: (1) How can 
we be certain that the courses offered will be related to the 
needs of the region? (2) How can we be certain that the 
content of the courses offered will be in harmony with the 
curricular requirements of the several states involved? (3) 
How can we care for the most important aspect of the 
program by providing the best teachers available for the 
Airborne TV courses? 

On September 11, the regular schedule of telecasts will 
begin. Of the seventeen series of courses to be offered, 
nine are on the elementary level, four are designed for use 
in secondary schools, and four are for the college level. Others 
will be added at the semester break, next January. 

Elementary school children will have two or four twenty- 
minute telecasts each week in French, Spanish, Music, Lan- 
guage Arts, Science, and Mathematics. High school students 
will have the opportunity to view four thirty-minute tele- 
casts each week in General Science, American Government, 
American History, and World History and Geography. 
There will be two thirty-minute telecasts each week for 
college students of the Russian Language, and four such 





The inside of the MPATI transmitting airplane 

is a mass of wiring, electronic tubes, and ‘ 
other equipment. However, no teachers are 
carried aloft; all of the actual transmissions | 
are made from video tape. 
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* Repeat of telecast from previous day. 






























































telecasts weekly for the areas of Algebra, Chemistry, and 
Biology. 
By . . Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr. 
MPATI will air telecasts on two separate UHF Chan- 
nels, 72 and 76, simultaneously from its air-borne trans- MPATI SCHEDULE 
mitting facilities. This has been made possible by new aa “se 
. Here is the detailed schedule of airborne telecasts 
technological develop ments. for this school year. Others may be added. RE 
é Tel ore simult on UHF Channels 72 and 76. Daily schedule starts with a five-minute test pattern and includes five-minute station breaks between telecasts. 
EST cst MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
ee ee 72 76 72 76 72 76 72 76 
8.55 | 7:55 
9:00 | 8.00 
| Modern Chem- Biology Modern Chem- Biology Modern Chem- Biology Modern Chem- Biology 
7 | istry-College College and istry-College College and istry-College College and istry-College College and 
ond Ad d Ad d High and Advanced Advanced High ond Advanced Advanced High and Advanced Advanced High 
q ! High School School High School School High School School High School School 
9:30 | 8:30 
9:35 | 8:35 
| Arithmetic Music Arithmetic Music Arithmetic Music Arithmetic Music 
1 Grade 6 Grades 1.3 Grade 6 Grades 4-6 Grade 6 Grades 1-3 Grade 6 Grades 4-6 
9:55 ,; 8:55 
10:00 ; 9:00 
Modern Algebra American Modern Algebra American Modern Algebra American Modern Algebra American 
! College and History College and History College and History College and History 
| Advanced High Senior High Advanced High Senior High Advanced High Senior High Advanced High Senior High 
| School School School School School School School School 
10:30 | 9:30 
10:35 | 9:35 
| Science Science Science Science Science Science Science Science 
1 Grodes 3-4 Grodes 5-6 Grades 3-4 Grades 5-6* Grades 3-4 Grades 5-6 Grades 3-4 Grades 5-6* 
10:55 | 9:55 
-00 | 10: 
11:00 1 10:00 f American Gov- Coll American Gov- Calle American Gov- sine. American Gov- 
| Col ege ernment—Sr ms said ernment—Sr R re ernment—Sr. ete ernment—Sr. 
11:30 | 10:30 Rusion High School — High School ” High School High School 
; 11:35 4 10:35 
. Sponish French Sponish French Spanish French Spanish French 
Hi | 0:55 Grodes 3.6 Grades 3.6 Grodes 3-6 Grades 3-6 Grades 3-6 Grades 3-6 Grades 3-6 Grades 3-6 
11:55 | 10: 
12:00 1 11:00 
1 World History General Science World History General Science World History General Science World History General Science 
" Senior High Junior High Senior High Junior High Senior High Junior High Senior High Junior High 
12:30 | 11:30 School School School School* School * School School School* 
12:35 1 11:35 < 
1 Mathematics for : Mothematics for : ‘ Mathematics for : ‘ Mathematics for : ‘ 
' Gifted Children oo Ne Gifted Children ane Gifted Childten Ph Gifted Children art 
12:55 ! 11:55 Grades 5-6 so bas Grodes 5-6* — Grodes 5-6 Grades 5-6* 
: ! : 
1:00 ; 12:00 ) we ) . ar : 
! World History is ro World History World History Pind ER Ue World History 
Senior High sae eh ae Senior High Teacher Senior High oe Senior High Teacher 
1 Schoo! Grodes 3-4 School School Grades 3-4 School 
1:30 ' 12:30 = (20 min.) ~ ast (20 min.) a 
- ! ° ed Ed, 
1:35 1 12:35 g 
! American Music American American Music American 
| History History Moteriol History Grades 1-3 History Moterial 
] Senior High yes _ Senior High Spies 8 Senior High (20 min.) Senior High Retains 
\ 2:05 | 1:05 School sz School School School 
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Today the modern teacher is equipped with more tools 


for teaching than at any time in the past. The profession 
and the public recognize the need for a full complement 
of instructional devices for every classroom teacher. This 





philosophy is aptly summed up by a teacher who said, 
‘| have the tools to teach with. | have texts, films, re- 


cordings, and TV, too!” 


In less than a decade, television has become an important 
part of education. Today it enters thousands of classrooms 
across the nation and affects, to some degree, millions of 


students. 
There is no longer any doubt that 


Educational Television Can Provide : 
Unique Learning Opportunities 


The salient educational fact of our time is that the 
quantity and quality of our education must be drastically 
and rapidly increased if our people are to meet successfully 
the social, economic, political, and moral challenges with 
which they are faced. Our rapidly increasing population and 
the increasing number of years of formal schooling demand- 
ed by that population indicate the urgency to increase the 
quantity of our educational facilities and opportunities. The 
even more rapid increase of the world population, the in- 
creasing dependency on technology as a governing eco- 
nomic and social factor, and the divergent political and moral 
philosophies impinging on the peace of the world as well 
as our own security make it absolutely essential that the 
quality of every segment of our education be increased. 

All of this is very easy to say, but the doing is entirely 
another matter. In school plant facilities we are thousands 
of classrooms behind our current school population, and 


Editor’s Note: 


The materials included in this section of the special 
feature report were developed, in the main, at a work 
conference sponsored by the NEA Departments of Class- 
room Teachers and Audio-Visual Instruction. They were 
included in a publication, entitled, ‘“‘“And TV too.” 

According to the sponsors, this publication was 
designed “‘to acquaint the classroom teacher with 
various phases of educational television so that he 
will understand his role in plgnning television pres- 
entations, confidently use television for instruction, and 
interpret to others the importance of the classroom 
teacher in the successful use of educational television.” 

Information taken from this publication is presented 
here, with the permission of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions, as one of the better statements of the varied 
factors of importance in the general field of educational 
television as an aid to instruction. 

The publication, And TV Too, is available from the 
NEA at a single copy price of $1.25. 
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many of our present plants are outmoded and outworn. 
While it is true that some areas are better off than others, 
generally throughout the country the construction of school 
plants has just been sufficient to meet bare population in- 
crease, and in many areas hardly that. What is worse, we are 
critically short of qualified teachers in many areas. 

If we are to increase the quality and quantity of our 
education, we must make full use of our existing educational 
facilities and our qualified teachers. Some school adminis- 
trators and lay boards on all levels of education believe that 
educational television, properly and adequately used, can be 
a major instructional device to accomplish this; that so used, 
it can improve instruction more economically than any 
other one medium. If these things are true, it is obvious that 
television for instructional purposes must be the result of a 
well-planned, concentrated, and unified program. 


Next page 
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As teachers we too are concerned with the role television 
can take in helping us do a better job of educating the 
children in our classrooms. We are concerned because tele- 
vision has come upon us in a burst of popularity. Suddenly 
it has become one of the most frequent activities outside 
of work and sleep. We ate dismayed to learn that many of 
our students are watching television more hours than 
they are attending school. We are concerned as television 
continues its rapid growth, sometimes forcing itself upon 
the teacher before he has had time to analyze his role 
in relationship to the medium. 

There are questions in the teacher’s mind that need to 
be answered. Can television extend and improve the kind 
of education for which classroom teachers have traditionally 
been responsible? Will it raise or lower the prestige of the 
teaching profession? Would the money spent on educational 
television better be spent in other ways? Teachers have seen 
many reports on research and experimentation with educa- 
tional television over the last decade. Many of them have 
been favorable; some have indicated disenchantment and 
shortcomings; and there are some which have voiced doubts 
as to what television can do, as well as great expectation 
for its future. 

As teachers we are aware of the potential impact which 
television can have upon the instructional process. We 
know that a great deal is to be learned about this modern 
communication system and that it is essential we explore its 
many relationships to the teaching-learning process. We 
shall need to keep our eyes steadily upon the important goals 
we are trying to achieve and judge the effectiveness of 
television in terms of the contribution it makes or fails to 
make to them. 


Educational television can mean a new kind of classroom arrangement 
for maximum utilization of the medium. 


| feel some uneasiness .. . 


and apprehension . . . 

The case for educational television has been promoted 
in recent years through huge appropriations of funds, high- 
ly organized publicity, and the unrestrained enthusiasm 
of those who profess to see in television a solution to 
most of the major problems in education today. With all 
respect to the potential contributions of educational tele- 
vision, the movement currently appears to have developed 
into a band-wagon enterprise marked by more vigor than 
vision. 

The dramatic impact of a well planned and well engi- 
neered performance in a television studio is frequently 
quite impressive. However, after one has spent several 
hours thoughtfully observing teachers and pupils as they 
receive this performance in a classroom, one cannot but 
feel some uneasiness and apprehension in regard to the 
values and assumptions upon which much of the ETV 
classroom practice and procedure seems to be based. 

This uneasiness can best be expressed by such ques- 
tions as: 

1. Can the “master teacher” be expected to practice the 
fullness of his art without pupils? 

2. Can the classroom teacher be expected to practice 
the fullness of his art when relegated to the job of 
warming up a “TV dinner?” 

3. Should the quality of a teaching-learning situation 
be developed and evaluated largely on the basis of the 
impact of a powerful stimulus? How important is the 
response of the learner in its variety, spontaneity, indi- 
viduality, and interaction with the stimulus? 

4. If the task of the studio teacher is primarily or ex- 
clusively that of presenting a polished and moving per- 
formance on the screen, could this role be better played 
by trained professional actors and actresses who are 
more thoroughly schooled and more highly talented in 
working before cameras and working from a script? 

5. Are lecturing, listening, and note-taking the methods 
of teaching and learning we want to emphasize in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools? (True, it does “prepare 
them for college’’ where such methods have traditionally 
produced some rather sterile scholarship.) 

6. Are human relationships really important in teach- 
ing and learning? Or, is our traditional concern for a 
close, congenial, and direct pupil-teacher relationship 
simply a sentimental relic of an outmoded romanticism? 

7. Is the receiving teacher's role within the classroom 
destined to become largely that of a semi-skilled monitor? 
If so, will we still need certificated college graduates in 
such a position? 

8. What will be the professional responsibility of the 
receiving teacher for curriculum development? Will the 
ends and means of education be packaged and delivered 
to the classroom along with other school supplies? 

9. Why have the proponents of ETV been interested in 
proving that pupils can “learn as much’’ in groups of 400 
via television as they can in groups of 25? Is this their 
prediction of things to come? In an age when man has 
almost lost his identity through mass organization, mass 
communication, and mass production, must education for- 
sake its traditional role of identifying and dignifying the 
God-given individuality of each child? 

10. What does the development of highly centralized 
programs of instruction, such as MPATI, mean for the 
future of the teaching profession? What happens to the 
professional teacher's self-image, initiative, imagination, 
creativity, and academic freedom as he seeks to play 
“follow the leader’’ with a distant studio teacher? 

11. Is there still a small place for a conservative and 
restrained view of the place and purpose of educational 
television in our classrooms? Is there not evidence that 
many of the current advocates of educational television 
have been overwhelmed by their own enthusiasm, their 
vigorous publicity programs, and the unlimited financial 
backing provided largely by vested interests? If the cur- 
rent trend continues, at what point may we expect educa- 
tional technology to become the synonym for educational 
philosophy? 

—Dr. Samuel Peavy 
Professor of Education 
University of Louisville 
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Experimentation has revealed that television can be used 
to provide a springboard for many worthwhile learning 
opportunities. Some programs have been designed to open 
up new areas for exploration; others to create an excitement 
in that which is to be learned; still others to build curiosity 
and wonder in a given area so that the student is encouraged 
to pursue the subject on his own. Likewise, some programs 
have been used to provide materials which will stretch the 
learner's mental vision, while others have been designed to 
build student readiness for an experience which the class 
is about to undergo. 


Television has opened up new dimensions both in pre- 
service and inservice teacher education. Through its use, 
student teachers can observe classroom activities without 
the usual difficulties arising in a classroom when observers 
are present. Inservice education in many school systems now 
encompasses the use of television on a regular basis. In some 
of the larger school districts, faculty meetings via television 
have become a reality. Programs have been planned for the 
entire teaching personnel, for teachers of a given subject, 
or for teachers of a given grade level, as needed. 






Repeatedly television has shown its unique ability to 
magnify a demonstration so that all may see. Through its 
ability to provide close-ups and to focus on step-by-step pro- 
cedures, television has been used effectively in presenting 
science techniques and demonstrations. Objects too tiny, 
too intricate, too costly, too rare, or too dangerous to be 
taken to, or shown in, individual classrooms can now be seen 
easily on the television screen so that every student in the 
class may have a front-row seat. 









ae . : 

As an effective dispenser of information television com- 
municates content quickly to many students at one time with 
great emotional impact. One of television’s strongest contri- 
butions is its ability to present on-the-spot coverage of 
events for every classroom in an unedited fashion. Never be- 
fore has there been such a window on the world available to 
the remotest classroom as is true today. 
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In many localities schools have used television as a means 
of sharing the good things which go on in one school with 
other schools. Outstanding drama or musical productions in 
one high school have been aired on television for other 
schools. Likewise, outstanding individual student projects in 
a given subject area have been brought to the attention of 
pupils in other schools. 







This contribution is one most frequently mentioned by 
those using television most extensively. Under this heading 
are included such areas as: Sharing with many classrooms 
resource persons who might be available only briefly; mak- 
ing available to many classrooms resource materials which 
cannot be provided every classroom; making possible the 
widespread access to outstanding visuals and graphic ma- 
terials which teachers themselves do not have time or skill 
to prepare; providing for many classrooms field trips to 
places otherwise inaccessible or unavailable to student groups; 
and sharing outstanding teaching personnel with many class- 
rooms. Television is serving in many localities as a coordi- 
nator of community resources, a catalyst to bring together 
resources and resource persons to enrich and broaden class- 
room experiences. 


Schools using television in their instructional programs 
are indicating that the use of television is insuring a higher 
instructional floor, without limiting the ceiling for students. 
It is doing this by underlining basic ideas and reinforcing 
learnings. This, however, can be as damaging as it is helpful 
unless the teacher recognizes that these television learnings 
are merely minimum rather than maximum achievement 
levels and encourages students to progress on their own as 
rapidly as they can and in a variety of directions. 
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What is the future of educational television? 
What is its role among the many tools of instruction? 
What is its place as our most advanced communications system? 


How can television help us meet and solve the overwhelming problems facing 
education now and in the future, 





Television Looks To The Future 








Television will cause us to re-examine basic learning 
theory 








Television will prompt us to re-examine educational 
practices 











The door is never closed on learning more about learning. 
The future generation will reinterpret and rediscover for it- 
self what it really believes about learning and the way in 
which learning takes place. This does not mean discarding 
all the experimentation done to date; it may, in fact, mean a 
rededication to fundamental tenets on which we currently 
steer our course. The implications for television are tremen- 
dous. New applications of the theory of learning will open 
many possibilities for this new medium. 


Many basic educational procedures which have been ac- 
cepted as standard for years will be subject to re-examination. 
New learning theories will challenge the present-day con- 
cept of pupil-teacher ratio. Teachers will demand more time 
f r planning, more time for working with individual stu- 
dents, and more time for observing and studying pupils. 





Television will emphasize instructional materials 











Television will require new financing structures 











As educators discover more and better ways to use tele- 
vision, its development and growth will pick up momentum. 
The state, as the central authority, will take more responsi- 
bility for educational television facilities, resources, and plan- 
ning. States banding together with other states to develop 
regional networks will press for federal legislation to re- 
serve a sufficient number of channels for education and to 
assist financially in the development of state networks. These 
steps forward in the development of educational television 
will lead to a whole new look at the school tax structure and 
educational financing. 


A well-planned television program uses materials and re- 
sources purposefully to accomplish given objectives. The 
lesson becomes an instructional package, wherein each re- 
source is carefully selected to perform a particular function. 
The careful and selective use of materials on television will 
have a carry-over to the classroom teacher, who will also 
find many of the visual techniques useful in his teaching 
situations. 





Television will be used for inservice education 

















Television will affect new school design 








School administrators and school planners will consider 
radical changes in school design and construction. Such con- 
siderations as position of classroom furniture in relation to 
basic comunications, relation of acoustics to ventilation, 
angles of viewing and view distortion, control of classroom 
lighting for various viewing needs, arrangements for various 
class sizes, and general and individual control of transmis- 
sion facilities within the buildings will demand attention. 


iil iw 


Much of the inservice teacher education in the future will 
be done by instructional television. Outstanding educators 
and educational specialists will be more easily available to 
large numbers of teachers. Educational course work will be 
offered for credit over television as well as inservice work 
developed by individual school systems. 





The uses of educational tv facilities are not limited to class- 
room instruction. One way in which the Jefferson County 
(Kentucky) Schools use their facilities is in presenting aspects 
of their educational program to parents. 

This fall, for example, three programs will be presented to 
PTA groups, simultaneously, in each of the 62 schools in the 
county. The main points will be presented, using special per- 
sonnel, by means of television to each school. Then, each PTA 
will be encouraged to divide into smaller groups to discuss this 
problem as applied to their particular situation. Principals, 
PTA officials, and discussion leaders will see the telecast portion 
(which is on video tape) one or more times in advance of the 
meeting, so that they will be prepared to offer effective leader- 
ship in the discussion period. 

The program topics—testing, trends, and the curriculum— 
were selected by the parents as being of greatest concern to 
them. 
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CONCLUSION 

Despite the numerous positive findings attesting to 

television’s capacity to improve the quality of instruc- 

tion, it is a matter of concern to note that the majority 

of schools throughout the nation are still not using 

television in any facet of their educational programs, 
nor are they even considering seriously its use. 


There can be little doubt that the profession as a 
whole is unaware of the contributions which the tele- 
vision medium can make to the educational program. 
Until they see this more clearly and until they are 
more perceptive about the role which television itself 
should play in relation to the teacher and to other in- 
structional resources, educators are not likely to adopt 
it enthusiastically. 


Undoubtedly, one of the greatest deterrents to tele- 
vision’s wide acceptance has been the notion, uncritical- 
ly accepted, that educational television’s major reason 
for being is to cope with the shortages of teachers and 
classrooms. 


Television is an instrument of instruction and has a 
vital role to play both in relation to the classroom teach- 
er himself and in relation to each of the resources in 
the media field. Television makes the teacher more 
necessary, rather than less, because the teacher is need- 
ed to guide the use of this instrument toward the ful- 
fillment of purposeful and meaningful educational 
goals. 


Television cannot do everything, but some things it 
can do exceedingly well. It should be given a chance to 
do those things it can do best and to make its maxi- 
mum contribution to learners. Just as the skilled sur- 
geon uses powerful radiation instruments to combat 
malignant growth, skilled educators must use powerful 
communications instruments, such as television, to com- 
bat illiteracy and prejudice wherever it is found. 


In the past the stupendous drama of communications , 
evolved from inscriptions on ancient stone, the ballads * 


of nameless minstrels, and the miracle of words and 
movable type, to the advent of photography, radio, and 
films. In the hands of the teacher, who symbolized 
education, each new element was shaped and given new 
direction as the horizons of learning succeeded one 
another. 


In our electronics age, a rfew horizon insists upon 
recognition. Educational television proposes to meet 
its challenge. Again, it is the teacher who will deter- 
mine to what extent the potential of this medium 
will be realized and how its unique properties may be 
absorbed to extend the learning process. Surely we 
wonder with growing excitement what vast uncharted 
areas of knowledge may not thus be illuminated. 
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Here at home we already have the 


Kentuckiana EdTV Project 


UHF Channel 15 is reserved for educational telecasts to 
elementary and secondary schools in several Kentucky and - 
southern Indiana counties in the Louisville area. This project ° 


" is operated by the Kentuckiana Educational Television Coun- 


cil, made up of the superintendents from the participating 
school systems. 

A regular program of instruction is provided in foreign 
languages and general education for the elementary grades, 
in mathematics for the seventh and eighth grades, and in 
science, history, and English at the secondary level. 

The pattern of organization of the television class is rela- 
tively simple. First, there is a five-minute “warmup” in 
charge of the regular classroom (receiving) teacher in 
which routine matters are cared for and the lesson of the day 
introduced. Then, the teacher in the television studio as- 
sumes primary responsibility for instruction for an appro- 
priate period of time (10 to 25 minutes). Finally, the control 
of the class is returned to the regular teacher for a “follow- 
up” of the telecast portion of the lesson. 

In the preparation of the courses of study, the team ap- — 
proach has been used, with receiving teachers, studio teach- 
ers, special teachers, principals, and others participating. Fol- 
lowing this, the studio teachers prepare daily lesson plans, 
which are supplied to all of the teachers involved. “Feed- 
back” sheets are used by receiving teachers to give the studio 
teachers ideas on the use and effectiveness of the telecasts. 

Throughout this process, an effect is made to provide the 
necessary time and assistance for all participants to do an 
effective job. A studio teacher, normally, will have a full 
working day to prepare for her telecast, plus the assistance of 
specialists in planning and preparing instructional aids. The 
receiving teacher is assisted by one or more teacher aides, 
who relieve her of much of the routine work involved in 
teaching, and free her to work with individuals and small 
groups, and to plan an effective follow-up to each telecast. 

A continuous evaluation of the effectiveness of the tele- 
vision teaching program is carried on by the personnel 
involved. Use is made of tests to measure the effective cover- 
age of material, of standardized achievement tests, and of 
subjective evaluations by participants, by visiting specialists, 
and by parents and others. This evaluation tends to indicate 
that the program, as measured by what the students learn, is 
at least as effective as regular classroom instruction. 
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One teacher from Kentucky is a member of the very 
select group of instructors chosen by MPATI to plan and 
present telecast lessons. He is John E. Dickey, a 25-year vet- 
eran of the classroom, and one of the first teachers to be 
involved in the Kentuckiana Educational Television Project. 

Dickey is an artist at gaining and holding the attention of 
large school television groups. For example, he begins one of 
his lessons by rolling a pair of loaded dice across a table 
directly under the scrutiny of a close-up television lens. He 


Kentuckian in MPATI 





has also been known to illustrate a “quick-draw” by a western 
cowboy with a real-life “six shooter,” or to pull out his trusty 
guitar for a rendition of a western ballad. 


This year his talents are trained on the sights of American 
history. His training at Western Kentucky State College and 
the University of Kentucky, and his long experience as a 
Kentucky teacher, will now be on view before thousands of 
high school students in five other midwestern states. 
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MPATI in Kentucky 


Since the experimental airborne telecasts were begun last 
spring, good reception of the signals has been reported in 
several areas of Kentucky, as far south as Berea. Other areas 
in which favorable reception has been reported include 
Louisville, Lexington, and Alexandria (Northern Kentucky). 
However, no systematic effort has been made to determine 
the extent of the area in the state in which schools may use 
the MPATI programs successfully. 

Since Kentucky is in the “fringe” area for reception of 
these telecasts, special equipment will be needed in most 
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schools using MPATI telecasts. Several companies in the 
state are equipped to test the signal condition at particular 
locations. Such testing is required before a grant under the 
National Defense Education Act can be made available to 
help defray the cost. 

To assist in the establishment of the program, two institu- 
tions in the state have been designated as resource centers, 
the University of Louisville and the University of Kentucky, 
with a staff member devoting half-time efforts to the pro- 
gram. (These coordinators are Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer in 
Louisville, and O. E. Bissmeyer, Jr., in Lexington. ) 

Demonstration schools have been equipped to receive and 
use MPATI telecasts. (There is one at Alexandria and six in . 


-the Louisville area.) Local professional and lay leaders inter- 


ested in this program can arrange for visitation in these 
schools to see the program in action. 

Individual inquiries about the program should be ad- 
dressed to the area coordinators at the two resource institu- 
tions. 


Proposed Kentucky Educational Television Network 
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The Kentucky Legislative Research Commission has an 
Advisory Committee on Educational Television which has 
recommended the establishment of a state-wide EdTV net- 
work. As illustrated on the map, this network would provide 
coverage of the vast majority of the homes and schools of 
Kentucky. It would also provide classroom instruction from 
the University of Kentucky to the five university centers. 

Channel 15, WFPK, Louisville, is already on the air. The 
other transmitters are proposed, and requests for allocation 
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of these channels have been made. A “two-track” microwave 
system would carry the programs from:the production cen- 
ters to the transmitters and extension centers. 

Central controls of the network would be located at Lex- 
ington, with a major production center to take advantage of 
the resources of the University of Kentucky. Programming 
centers would be located at Louisville, Bowling Green, and 
Murray, with other such centers to be established later at 
Richmond and Morehead. 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and 
mail us the coupon shown. If you decide 
to go ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you 
pay nothing in advance. We supply on 
consignment your choice of THREE 
VARIETIES of famous Mason Candy. 
At no extra charge each package is 
wrapped with a band printed with your 
organization’s name and picture. You 
pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is 
sold at less than regular retail price. 
You make $12.00 on every 30 sales of our 
$1.00 box (66%% profit to you on cost). 
There's no risk! You can’t lose. Mail 
in coupon today for information about 
MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAIS- 
ING DRIVES. 


Mr. GeorcE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 
Name 

Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 

Phone 

City. State 


Masen Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. ¥. 
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The County and Rural Area Superintendents 


is a Division of the 


NEA Department of Rural Education 


and 


A Kentuckian 


is President-Elect 


The Department of Rural Educa- 
tion and the Division of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents each have 
an annual conference on consecutive 
days. This year, they will meet in 
Pittsburg, from September 29 through 
October 3. 

Mitchell Davis, Superintendent of 
Barren County Schools, and a former 
president of KEA, will be installed 
as President-Elect of the Division at 
the Pittsburg meeting. The follow- 
ing year, in Wichita, Kansas, he will 
automatically succeed to the presi- 
dency. 

The two groups held their 1960 
conferences in Louisville. Davis was 
instrumental in bringing these groups 
to Kentucky. He has been a member 
of these two groups for 15 years, and 
is the director of the department rep- 
resenting Kentucky. In addition, he is 
a member of the departmental execu- 
tive committee. 

There are in the fifty states of this 
country about 3,000 superintendents 
eligible for membership in the Divi- 
sion of County and Rural Area Super- 
intendents. The Department of Rural 
Education is one professional organi- 
zation which admits persons outside 
the profession. It numbers U. S. 
Senators, Congressmen, and other lay 
leaders interested in rural life and 
education among its members. 

Davis is also active in the work 
of the Kentucky Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, serving as Chairman of 
Rural Service as a member of the 
Board of Managers. He plans to com- 


bine his work in this field with his 
activities as chairman of the Kentucky 
Department of Conservation’s project 
on the beautification of schools and 


grounds. 

The Department of Rural Education 
performs many services in the area of 
rural life and education. A study has 
recently been completed on rural life 
throughout the world. In addition, 
they have published studies of migrant 


workers and their children. 


The department also sponsors meet- 
ings on an atea and regional basis. 
One conference in which this group 
has been active is the Southern States 
Work-Conference, which meets each 
June in Daytona Beach, Florida. Davis 
has been active in this work and has 
served as chairman for one of their 
studies. 
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The Best is Yet to Come! 


Reported by Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 


The annual conference of your KEA-DESP will be held Thursday and 
Friday, November 9-10, 1961, on the campus of Western Kentucky State 


College in. Bowling Green. 


The theme will be: The Elementary Principal Accepts His Leadership 
Role. Dr. Harold Drummond, formerly on the staff at Peabody College, 
and now at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, will be the 


guest lecturer. 


The assemblies will include Professional Understandings, Training for 
the Principalship, Leadership in the Community, Decision Making, and 
In-Service For Staff and Self. In addition, there will be school visitations, 
coffee breaks, and general sharing periods. 


The dinner 
meeting will be 
on Thursday, 
November 9, and 
we shall have Dr. 
Mary Hughie 
Scott, NEA-DESP 
Consultant in Ele- 


mentary Educa- 
Mery Hughie Scott tion as the main 
speaker. 


Dr. Scott attended West Georgia 
College, Carrolton, Georgia Southern 
College, Statesboro, Alexandria Busi- 
ness College, in Louisiana, and the 
University of Georgia. She holds the 
BS Degree, the MS Degree, and the 
EdD Degree. 


Her major field of study was ele- 
mentary education, and her minor 
fields were psychology and art. She 
was awarded the fifth doctorate ever 
given “with distinction” by the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in the 53-year his- 
tory of its College of Education. Prior 
to that, she had received the highest 
scholastic average at the high school, 
bachelor’s, and master’s levels. 

Dr. Scott’s research work has been 
primarily in the area of teacher educa- 
tion. She is a member of Zeta Sigma 
Pi (social science), Mu Zeta Alpha 
(science), Kappa Delta Pi (educa- 
tion), Kappa Delta Epsilon (educa- 
tion), Zeta Phi Eta (speech and 
dramatics), W-Club (athletics), Psi 
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Chi (psychology), and Phi Kappa 
Phi (general scholarship). 

She began her teaching career at 
Sand Hill Experimental School, West 
Georgia College, Carrolton. Later she 
served as principal of Smyrna Ele- 
mentary School, in the same town. 
Further teaching positions in the lab- 
oratory schools of West Georgia Col- 
lege and the University of Georgia - 
provided her with public school ex- 
perience in each of the elementary 
grades, and in the fields of mathemat- 
ics and English in secondary schools. 

Dr. Scott is presently on leave from 
the University of Georgia where, for 
the past five years, she has taught ele- 
mentary education and educational 
psychology. At the same time she has 
served as a curriculum consultant to 
several school systems in Georgia. 
Known particularly for her outstand- 
ing contributions in the area of arith- 
metic, she has participated in many 
local, state, and national meetings as 
a speaker and consultant. @ @ 





MISCELLANY 


To all elementary school principals 
in our great state of Kentucky: 

We are beginning another year; 
what lies ahead, we know not. But, 
the progress and the development of 
our children educationally, and the 
future we help them to build is our 
responsibility, and ours alone. 

So, principals of schools of grades 
1-6, 1-8, or 1-12, we welcome you to 
this great cause. Together, we can do 
the job. 


a 


Your executive board members urge 
you to become interested and active 
members of your state and national 
organizations. 

Send your state dues of $2.00 to 
Mrs. Mildred Tupman, Caywood 
School, 25 Summit Drive, South Fort 
Mitchell; or, you may send them to 
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Good Public Relations 


Miss Dove Anna McNabb, princi- 
pal of Paducah’s Henry Clay Elemen- 
tary School, submitted copies of news- 
letters she and her-staff send home to 
parents, The material includes an an- 
nouncement of a P-TA meeting, com- 
ing television programs of value to 
lay persons, a listing of articles in 
magazines of current interest to par- 
ents, and other important announce- 
ments. 

After the general information is 
covered, reports from each classroom 
are given in several concise sentences. 





your educational district representa- 
tive, if you wish. 

Send your national dues to Miss 
Josephine McKee, 2326 Gladstone, 
Louisville, 5. The amount is $8.00. 


I wish that all of you could read 
these newsletters; however, if you are 
interested in seeing what others are 
doing, just write to Miss McNabb. 
I am certain that she would be happy 
to send copies to you. 

In addition to the newsletter for 
parents, each teacher receives a copy 
of magazine articles appearing in cur- 
rent issues. Some of these magazines 
are on file in the school and are cir- 
culated; some are requested from 
teachers who subscribe and will share 
them with their fellow teachers. 

Isn't this a splendid idea? Thanks 
so much to Miss McNabb and Mrs. 
Beulah Fontaine, who forwarded the 
items to me. Now, who else will be 
kind enough to share some success 
stories with our elementary school 
principals? 
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Do you ever need money for an emergency? 
Do you know where you can get it? 


LOOK FOR THIS SYMBOL 


THIS BANK IS A MEMBER 


SPONSORED BY KEA - KBA 





THIS IDENTIFIES YOUR LOCAL BANK 
AS A PARTICIPANT 


IN THE 


KEA-KBA TEACHER-BANKER CREDIT PLAN 


This plan is a pioneering effort of the Kentucky Education Association, in coopera- 
tion, with the Kentucky Bankers Association, to provide school teachers a much needed 
source of low cost personal installment credit. 


If you do not have the collateral to secure a conventional loan, perhaps this is the 
plan you need to have. Contact your local banker and discuss your financial needs 
with him. He will help you work out the credit program most suited to your needs and 
to your ability to repay. 

Teachers have been considered a good credit risk; this plan recognizes that. Kentucky 
is the first state in the country where the state association has been able to work out 
a suitable plan with the banker group. 
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NOW 

BORROW 12 TIMES 
YOUR MONTHLY 
SALARY 


TAKE UP 10 18 
MONTHS 
TO RE-PAY 





with 
NEW KEA-KBA 


Teacher-Banker Credit Plan 


Thanks to the combined efforts of the Kentucky Education Association 
and the Kentucky Bankers Association, qualified teachers can now 
borrow up to 1% times their monthly salary . . . and be allowed up to 18 
months to repay. 





@ Your Credit Standing Serves as Collateral 

@ Perfect for any Emergency—borrow for sickness, travel, further studies 

@ Your Loan is Life-Insured at no additional cost 

@ If necessary, you can defer payments during summer months when not drawing salary 
@ For loans in excess of 142 times your monthly salary, see your local banker 


For Complete Details 


SEE YOUR LOCAL BANKER 
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TEACHERS - KEA COMMISSIONS 
& 
For Qn Informative COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
Class Study Form Baie 
rn, <n CI. , scene akan s ck. soe edb eee he cas etwe June 30, 1963 
Alice Parsons, Vice-Chairman, 817 Aberdeen, Covington ................e0eeeeee- June 30, 1964 
Robert Aleup, Murray Gente College, Murray coos cs ccc cc ccecvccccusececcecs June 30, 1962 
eee OE, ae ee BO OG 5 5 oo soc SS Sic ce cabSeeewedeaccsvcasec June 30, 1963 
Olga Norris, Route 2, Glasgow ........eeeeeees Sad 66 v.0.50.OR RSME a eas Sea hae ak June 30, 1962 
Irvin Brooks, 9212 Preston Highway, Louisville EE Sinin ahs W's k KC EEK eo oak wo aS June 30, 1964 
R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond .................00s000: June 30, 1963 
Se nN IN oo Wea wt igus 6 06.0 0 0S Uw ba ho Ee Dew ae ciete aie wks June 30, 1964 
I I ds ns ag sé DR ba be cau eeE June 30, 1962 
III a ee ew wale s June 30, 1963 
SP SL, WUE 5 0s 5 5 oo weith 5d G See NbN Sa Side 6 oe sbis's NSE doo bam eens wae Ka's June 30, 1964 
Louise Combs, Department of Education, Frankfort, Professional Adviser 
W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Ketnucky State College, Richmond 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, KEA Staff 
COMMISSION ON TENURE AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
Term Expires 
aaa Sd is wiga-einicib's bala SEMEN MERE ace sees June 30, 1962 
IR a ei ae ea a aan hats é(p. b/s 66 Oh Se Wide eb wR eRe amas June 30, 1965 
For Every Abbie W. Wuest, 2303 Millers Lane, Louisville 16 ............ 0. eee ee eee eeeeee June 30, 1964 
Pupil in Your Class... let us ee a sang ex ne Recah as UMewe ewe eN eas do Savpe saebh@ian ost oi0 abe June 30, 1965 
. . . Hazel CN ME aS ie eee oir oe fi Say os pate ee bieies.s waiee woe June 30, 1963 
ee yen See ee | CL tai, G21 ex A de Ore... June 30, 1963 
page full color Booklet “Ad= | pay Pope, Gray's Knob 0.020.000... ecccseeececccscvcsevcseucucuserererens June 30, 1964 
ventures in Leather”. It’s writ- V. P. Horne, KEA Staff 
ten in easy to understand lan- 
guage. Capitalize on the nat- 
ural interest of your pupils. COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
Term Expires 
WRITE today for your sam- a ; fet 
ie aeees eae ee POI. 6.5 sos yo <0 wu 8b 00's aloes 90.004 o 50 006 8'es oe June 30, 1962 
nna Pa UII I ce sanu cucvacsonese ceccncdaceccceccneccue cect June 30, 1964 
TANDY LEATHER CO (Est. 1919) ce yee i Be err oe en ieee June 30, 1965 
. eg 5a Si aS sa 9 asco cg a 4. -v:. SICA eS eB ISLS ALA 6 vee es Rees June 30, 1962 
P. 0. Box 7916.P.,FORT WORTH, TEX. Ep os BOS yg ee ee June 30, 1963 
Lyndle Barnes, KEA Staff 
COMMISSION ON FINANCE EDUCATION 
EUROPE AND SALARY SCHEDULING 
; Term Expires 
SOUTH AMERICA Dirs. Eden Lindle, Cheirman, 112 Pines Drive, Henderson ....3.0.0...000000seee0s June 30, 1965 
AROUND THE WORLD Conrad Ott, Vice-Chairman, 618 West Jefferson Sereet, Louisville 2 .............-+. June 30, 1964 
Mrs. George A. Spoomamore, Jr., Stanford ....cccccscccccccccccccvccsvccvccens June 30, 1963 
ph gh Ey $ Mrs. Elizabeth M. Parker, 204 Arthur Heights, Middlesboro ...............+.++05: June 30, 1963 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — ww Samuel L. Alexander, Department of Education, Frankfort .............0.0eeeeeees June 30, 1963 
Mrs. Martha Baker, 2547 Harrison Street, Paducah ............ ce ecceseeccecees June 30, 1964 
ART: The ot art ———y of of the ane ancient t world and i I ND Se cA ches esse 64.000 see ese eeincaspeneteecsens June 30, 1964 
. Aegean in ee nn 7 a Se ON, BNE ak os 5s is so 66 5.8 b 5 sy ecielele so Pela ipa es June 30, 1964 
tera ya Santee ni po ~4 I ig Se oo a sao web Sk ane Ve o's pe 00.604 065 0S a0 8s June 30, 1963 
, ee eR PS kk, DUG i aS U viets ptaiee 0\g'nie eles’ 80. ¥ oie ieee wis 0:6 9'vis ae a's June 30, 1964 
UME _ieies — trem mo Sees Tah i ic ki a Rie ea Ne GI Reis 0 whew Os one d we ae ee aa June 30, 1965 
tendon wi with J | England and’ best con an Ay By V. P. Horne, KEA Staff 
and either an 8-day Shakespeare seminar in Stratford or 
an 8-day sonkear in Oxford on the Teaching of English. 
EDUCATION: A gmcentin caver of pow aay <4 ao 
Siso school’ visits and extensive background sightseeing ts KEA PLANNING BOARD 
Scandinavia, Germany, Switzerland (italy, Spain optional). Term Expires 
Ease terion i, theater nea pew and tol C. RB. Hager, Nicholasville .....00...-cccccccessccccssscescccccssceceseces April 6, 1962 
optional tours in all parts of Europe. Wendell Butler, Department of Education, Frankfort .............e00e eee eeeeee January 1, 1964 
wis mY fall Fy yh Ft by it ek Ns TI TN ins siisn nen nnntes ute ninese cen tncseees +093 June 30, 1963 
Europe, phe wh battle! ields and magnificent ruins, through Lyman V. Ginger, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29 ......... June 30, 1962 
—— Eno ey eee dee ite led RR Wis MEM oa wave npn vnc cccuosandtesseecesso<etaes sce June 30, 1963 
evaluated, att be Florence, Verona cron, Salabir, "Bay ins Bayreuth Oran Tonter, Tabiteville ike ic isc di Severe cede cecces et Seccesteveces co 30, on 
gy py estivals, in Dero Downing, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green ..........s0ee000- une 30, 1 
Vv Paris, London; 
tounrte =e & Selioon ood tae Cattteceh Come = er MR ON Ses wc s Aha is pica 5's BS 66 b's 0 iain piste ave tiwibibiin seo od e04 tie June 30, 1964 
sourH “AMERICA: Schools visited and discussed with ie eee IE RIN 55's co's ces sis eos cca sons. vcs vsne seve widen'e's di June 30, 1962 
majestic A majestic Andes, of bre-Glembiantonumens, stone ag RR a a sulk wea aula nih cae June 30, 1964 
It anaena, la, A. L. Perry, Elizabethtown ...........ee00. SEPRIER DASE ES Ra NRE OL PRD June 30, 1962 
cua ars, alia, Cle ar my a ec Mee a MOO BRM MR... ooccc.sececesaseceececs June 30, 1962 
AP QUID, THE THE W worto: des and the tour (all gh OE eee Pee eee TEP ECCT TEETER CREEP er Or June 30, 1962 
day stilt inaccess accesible, imtriand nd a ~ I CR ei ea binie a'el paces OW sis s'aiae's ange eee san June 30, 1962 
"Thailand, Burma, Ceri, te Ine eee eee ee EP PET TTY CLO TET CELE POP ER TEEPE ERT CC CETTE LEE June 30, 1962 
di " " a X . 
” ia rsa Sr, abe, Cr Mrs. Rica Niman, Watterson Trail, Jeffersontown ............00c.scceceeceeeee June 30, 1962 
ee es Page a Cw ls Wo 6 0s aw Gees shies bce Soe acs de aeed June 30, 1962 
ST a iE sae ig lets bs pp wb ine WS a was B%e Wieee.b 5.0 ys eee ee June 30, 1962 
UDY ABROAD a aR i eas oe annie dunia wp Wie 0i0\0 pinche Miale wl June 30, 1962 
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KEA DIRECTORY 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 


TEACHERS 


PRESIDENT—Charles E. Craft, 2100 Redleaf 
Drive, Louisville 7 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Joella W. Bramel, 910 
Terrace Drive, Park Hills, Covington 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Kentucky Association of Educational 


Supervisors 

PRESIDENT—Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 
24th Street, Owensboro 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Lurene Gibson, Warren 
County Schools, Bowling Green 


Kentucky Association of Elementary 
— . Peace 
Jo peer: 8807 


Mary 
PRShelbyville = "Thales 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Ruth Hill, 2519 Brighton 
Drive, Louisville 5 


Directors of Pupil Personnel 

PRESIDENT—Harlan Kriener, Danville 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Ann Chambers, Courthouse, 
Paducah 


Kentucky Association of Secondary 
School Principals 

PRESIDENT—Owen Lee Clifford, 306 Ridg- 
way, Louisville 7 

SECRETARY—J. M. Deacon, Lexington Junior 
High School, Lexington 


Kentucky Association of School Ad- 
ministrators 

PRESIDENT—Ted L. Crosthwait, Bardstown 

SECRETARY—G. C. Burkhead, Elizabethtown 

Kentucky Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 

PRESIDENT—Roy Eversole, 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Mae Dixon, 618 West 
Jefferson Street, Louisville 2 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTA- 
RY EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT—Mrs. Frances C. Johnson, Breath- 
itt County Schools, 
SECRETARY—Anne Vannada, Earlington 


Teachers of Exceptional Children 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Pauline Wall, 831 Hilltop 
Road, Danville 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Glenna Bevins, 1709 Nor- 
mandy Road, Lexington 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Kentucky Art Education Association 
2 ey Eagle, Murray State Col- 


lege, Murra 
SECRETARY — Richard G. Jackson, Murray 
State College, Murray 


Kentucky Audio-Visual Association 

PRESIDENT—O. B. moe College of 
Education, Cadena of tucky, Lexing- 
ton 


Kentucky Association of Sch o’o 1 


Librarians 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Mary Webster, Lloyd High 
School, Erl 

SECRETARY—Dulcie Boyd, Covington City 


Schools, Covington 

Kentucky Music Educators Associa- 
tion 

PRESIDENT — Josiah Darnall, Murray State 


College, Murray 
ot ~ -yaniiae A. Siwicki, Box 77, 


Kentucky Speech Association 

PRESIDENT—Donald Holloway, Morehead 
State College, Morehead 

SECRETARY — Katherine Griswold, Pikeville 
College, Pikeville 
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DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
— 
ENT-—Mrs. Ethel Plock, Ahrens Trade 
eo 546 songs = Street, Louisville 2 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, 
Franklin County Man School, Frankfort 


Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers 

PRESIDENT—Edward J. Davis, 1842 Shady 
Lane, Louisville 5 3 

SECRETARY—Emo: S. egy Jr., 4337 
Taylorsville Road, Louisville 2 


Kentucky Classical pusilla 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. John Slocumb, 1161 Spen- 
ser Drive, a 

SECRETARY—R. ag ro 7 Levassor Avenue, 
Covington 

Kentucky Association of Counselors 
and Deans of Women 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Doris Nickel Stokes, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 

SECRETARY—Dorothy Brumbaugh, Owensboro 
High School, Owensboro 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
English 

PRESIDENT—Willson E. Wood, College 
Heights, Bowling Green 

SECRETARY—Edna , Southern Junior High 
School, Owens 


Conference of Foreign Language 


Teachers 

Betty Jean McKay, 2373 
Valley Vista Road, Louisville 5 

beth | ne 311 North 
41st Street, Louisville 1 


Kentucky Council 4 Geography 
Teachers 
ey he E. Ficuai. yg os Ken- 
OW. Treen 
SECRETARY—John ide Morehead State 
College, Morehead 


Kentucky Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Howard Harkins, 207 Wal- 
nut, Greenville 

SECRETARY—Betsy Burke, 333 Larch Lane, 
Lexington 


Kentucky Association of Higher 
Education 

PRESIDENT—W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 


aay ee ae School Coaches 


a gs Sydnor, Route 2, Utica 
SECRETARY—Joe Ohr, Irvine 


Kentucky Industrial Arts Association 

PRESIDENT—Earl Saulman, Bardstown 

SECRETARY — Byron * Bell , thern 
School, 8620 "Fen Highway, Louisville 


Kentucky Council of Mathematics 
Teachers 

PRESIDENT—Helen Conalnghem. 1110 Audu- 
Sceeame aa Maer Hones. 1708 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Mary B. 
Trevilian Way, Louisville 5 


Kentucky Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

iain Rawlings, Midway Junior 
College, Midwa 

SECRETARY—Mabel Criswell, Route 4, Cyn- 
thiana 


Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers 

——— oe Basye, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Colle; age 

SECRETARY—Otis * Wol: fe, Western Ken- 
tucky State College, Bowling Green 


Kentucky Psychological Association 
PRESIDENT—Dr. D. Roberts, 505 Wood- 
bine Drive, Letingon 
——— ine, 345 Winchester, 
is 


Kentucky Association of Secondary 
Education 


PRESIDENT—! Lewhs, + Sogueteld 
, Stanford 


Bennett R. 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Joe T. 


Kentucky Council for the Social 
Studies 

PRESIDENT—Robert Foster, 618 West Jeffer- 
son Street, Louisville 2 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Ray Greenwell, 118 Stilz 
Avenue, Louisville 6 


Kentucky Unit, The Association for 
Student Teaching 
PRESIDENT—Wilson Gantt, Murray State Col- 
lege, ae —— 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Mabel Jennings, Eastern 
Kentucky State College, Richmond 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION 


wegguaers-—~ 208. Pauline Adkins, Sandy 


SECRETARY—W. Maurice Baker, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- . 
ton 


Agricultural Education 

re ao Russell, 1516 Werner 
venue 

SECRETARY—Luther Rice, Salyersville 


Distributive Education 

PRESIDENT—Raymond A. Rodgers, 613 East 
11th Street, Bowling Green 

SECRETARY — Esther Munz, Ahrens Trade 
School, South First Street, Louisville 2 


Home Economics Education 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Martha Raymer, Russell- 
ville High School, Russellville 

SECRETARY—Glynna Hays, Shelbyville High 
School, Shelbyville 


Kentucky Rehabilitation Association 

PRESIDENT—Leon Meenach, 122 West High, 
Lexington 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Cecile Holmes, 600 West 
Cedar Street, Louisville 3 


School Lunch Personnel 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Helen A. Davis, Elkton 
SECRETARY—Elizabeth R. Cloy, Carlisle 


Trades and Industries 

PRESIDENT—James E. Fannin, Ashland Area 
Vocational School, Ashland 

SECRETARY—Roy Kelley, Ashland Area Voca- 
tional School, Ashland 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Kentucky Folklore Society 

PRESIDENT—D. Wilgus, Western Ken- 
tucky State College, Bowling Green 

SECRETARY—William Hugh Jansen, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 


Kentucky Association of Educational 
Secretaries 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Addie L. Meyer, 1519 
South Sixth ——" Louisville 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Elizabeth Clifton, Midway 
Junior College, Mideay 

Kentucky Association of Future 
Teachers of America 

PRESIDENT—Joe Lee Witt, Route 3, Irvine 
Road, Winchester 

SECRETARY—Sara Smith, 110 Sunset Drive, 
Campbellsville 


Kentucky Student Education Asso- 


ciation 
PRESIDENT — Wallace Cantrell, 248 Berea 
College, Berea 


SECRETARY—Brenda Harmon, Western Ken- 
tucky State College, Bowling Green 


Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association 

COMMISSIONER — Ted Sanford, P.O. Box 
1173, Lexington 

ASSISTANT compemmcnam-— Jes Billy Mans- 
field, P. O. Box 1173, Lexington 

Kentucky School Boards Association 

PRESIDENT—Fred J. Pardue, nies City 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR — Barton Fiser, 533 
South Limestone, Lexington 

Kentucky Bookmen’s Association 

PRESIDENT—Don Hale, Berea 

SECRETARY — Hugh Eblen, 251 Idlehour 
Drive, Lexington 
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New form ready 
for fall 1961 testing 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
for Grades 1-9 


Form 





also available are 
forms A and B 


A REMINDER - 


Write for information on our fast, 
accurate, economical MRC scoring service. 





HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO « ATLANTA « DALLAS « BURLINGAME 


Cnbmer. Wethod 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 


"THE WRITTEN WORD... 
OUR CULTURAL HERITAGE” 


PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer’s 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 
up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 
time . ..an integral part of the modern 

school’s language arts program. 














@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — Grades I and 2. ph nl aay 


RIGHT WAY 


@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades 1 through 8. EARLY! 


AUTHORITATIVE, lete, up- 
to-date. Carefully correlated Mew/ RITE HOLD BALL POINT 


with reading grade levels. NOW with REFILLS! Doubly refined 
FREE — for EVALUATION ink. Instant, smooth writing and dry- 


ing. No smearing, no leaking. And 

— “cae aaa ae NEW PLASTIC HOLDER... 
aa Bove tm thandwevieinn.. State tougher for years of hard use. 7 
- ert ting. black, red, green, yellow, blue. 
F EXCLUSIVE double indentations to 

promote correct grip. LOW SCHOOL 


START NOUR BOYS PRICE—Compiete, 28¢, Refills, ea. 18c 


ond GIRLS NOW on 


902 S$. Wabash, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Classroom Teachers 
Continued from page 15 


government which recognizes the im- 
portance of the individual and the 
sanctity of his personal rights and 
freedom. 


“Tonight, we invite you to leave 
your more serious deliberations on the 
boardwalk level, and be transported to 
a plane of musical delight as you spend 
a vicarious, ‘Evening on Broadway.’” 


At the beginning of the program, 
President Stolberg introduced Hilda 
Maehling, who presented the first 
Hilda Maehling Awards. They went to 
James W. Kanthak, Redwood City, 
California, and Thelma Overbeck, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Then we were entertained by a mon- 
tage of Broadway, featuring Carmen 
Cavallero, Bonnie Murray, Hal Le Roy, 
Jimmy Joyce, Alfred and Lenore, and 
the Winged Victory Chorus. 


Another highlight of the convention 
was the Kentucky breakfast, where all 
the delegates from our state got to- 
gether. Other outstanding features in- 
cluded group meetings which brought 
out new ideas, conversations with 
teachers from other states, or wander- 
ing through the miles of exhibits. 
Certain teachers might tell you the 
most memorable event was the trip on 
the KEA chartered bus. 


You've never enjoyed a convention 
to the fullest unless you have made the 
trip with a group of teachers. There 
was sight-seeing in Washington, a 
Sunday service at the Washington 
Cathedral, a tour of Philadelphia, and 
much good companionship. At the 
trip’s end, Joella Bramel invited the en- 


tire group to her home for cokes. 


The 1961 NEA Convention ended 
when President Clarice Kline and 
President-Elect Ewald Turner struck 
the lectern simultaneously with their 
gavels. When President Turner next 
raps his gavel, it will be far from the 
blue Atlantic’s shore at the opening of 
the 1962 Convention in Denver. J 
hope you'll plan to be there. @ @ @ 











~ 
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Here is the 


1962 KEA LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
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This IS India ...as seen by a neophyte tourist 


Vultures in great flocks fly overhead 
just outside my hotel window, a hotel 
that is new and government owned 

Grace Weller and operated. Outside in the hall, a 
“bolie” sweeps the floor, not with an 
electrical appliance, but with a hand- 
brush and dust pan, squatting and mov- 
ing about in the oriental manner. 





Especially 
for Teachers! 


Interesting, Informative, 
Exciting Programs for School 
Students of All Ages! 








A simple, effective Telephone 
Training Program for 
Elementary School Students 


Better Telephone Service 
through Proper Usage of 
Phone Facilities — primarily 
for Secondary School Students 





FILMS, BOOKLETS, LECTURE 
DEMONSTRATIONS, PLANT TOURS 


Other useful teaching 
aids and programs 
available at no cost. 





For full details, call your 
local Southern Bell office. 


Southern Bell 





In the streets of New Delhi the 
traffic goes at breakneck pace with 
hundreds of bicycles, horse-drawn carts, 
buffalo- drawn carts, air - conditioned 
American automobiles, and foreign- 
made small cars, with no traffic lights 
(there are only two or three in the 
city) and no driving courtesy dis- 
played. 

This morning, New Delhi was struck 
by an unsual flood, unusual even for 
the season of the monsoons. Many of 
the small sand and thatch homes have 
been obliterated; many are homeless, 
without food, and with their sub-stand- 
ard accommodations gone. The water 
ran hip-deep in some parts of the city. 

Within “hollering” distance of the 
mud houses sits the American embassy, 
a building of beautiful architectural 
proportions, modern decor and furn- 
ishings throughout. Here, there is this 
continuous contrast—always the ugly, 
always the beautiful; ever-present beg- 
gars, maimed by loss uf limbs or eyes, 
perhaps maimed by their parents so 
they might become beggars by profes- 
sion. 

Passing the beggars are the very 
beautifully and richly attired ladies in 
their silk and cotton saris, so colorful, 
so graceful in appearance. These lovely 
young girls, and their accompanying 
young men, attend the university or 
one of the many private schools. To 
talk with them is to discover a people 
deeply concerned with and fiercely 
proud of the educational awakening in 
this vast country. There are whole 
tent cities seen from place to place. A 
young Indian teacher says, “There are 
no circuses here; these are schools.” 
* Teacher education is the thought 
uppermost in their minds. Here, one 
chats with a young man who had spent 
some months at Berea College, and 
who has returned to his own rural 
village to work in one of the many 
institutes being established for eager 
boys and girls (the girls are in the 
minority). A charming young lady 
teacher, twenty years old, is now an 
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“old maid.” Having attained this edu- 
cation has made her suspect as a pros- 
pective mother and wife. 

A young girl from Bombay has ap- 
plied for a U. S. scholarship for addi- 
tional training, but quickly adds, “I'll 
always return to my own people to 
teach.” Riding with her, I notice the 
ruins of what appeared to be an old 
fort. My question led her to display an 
amazing knowledge of the history of 
her own country: of the Moslems, of 
the Hindu conquerors, and the great 
kings who constructed the fort, the 
palaces, and the temples we passed. 

New Delhi merges into Old Delhi 
with its narrow streets, the inevitable 
bicycles and beggars, the cows, the 
goats, the burros wandering in and out 
of the myriad crowds of naked chil- 
dren, squatting, ragged men and 
women. Here, one cooks on the side- 
walk, another squats by hampers of 
fruit and vegetables or parched seeds 
and nuts hoping to sell his wares. 

Inside a dilapidated building, handi- 
crafts are being followed—ivory carv- 
ing, weaving of cloth, pottery wheels, 
gold, silver, and copper vases, a chess 
set with figures one foot tall in solid 
ivory. Here is beauty but in the midst 
of stench, poverty, and unspeakable 
and indescribable conditions on every 
hand. 

The tourist remembers standing in 
awe before the poetry in marble that 
is the Taj Mahal, with all its perfection 
in design, in workmanship, in its sym- 
metrical lines and the ever recurring 
fleur de lis motif inlaid with jade and 
precious stones, and the whole inspired 
by the great love of a man for a 
woman. 


This immense, this vast country is 
peopled with the descendants of those 
who were philosophers and artists. The 
inevitable conclusion follows that here 
are people with capabilities, with tal- 
ents, with great natural resources; that 
perhaps, in time, India may realize its 
vast potentialities; and that education 
will in the end conquer the ignorance 
and the poverty of this underdeveloped 
country. 

The vultures soar overhead; the op- 
pressive heat and the rains are con- 
stant; but the lives of the people of 
India are changing. 
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FREE 
YOUR, Educators TEACHING AIDS NOW 











CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS — Four series of 
folders: ‘‘Facts About Fears,’’ ‘“‘Classroom Nega- 
tives,”’ ‘‘Understanding Our Children” and “Tips 
to Teachers’; nine folders in each series. Excel- 
lent for all teachers, parents. 


BODY FUNCTION POSTERS — A series of nine 
posters on such topics as Digestion, Respiration 
and The Eye and Vision, uniquely presented. 
Excellent for any grade; one set per classroom. 


CAREER POSTERS — Colorful study incentive aids listing aptitudes 
and educational requirements for nine leading professions, includ- 
ing Space Scientist, Teacher and Physician. Excellent for 3rd grade 
through high school; one set per classroom. 


PARENTS TEACH ALSO! — A report-card enclosure designed to 
help parents help teachers by establishing a proper educational 
atmosphere in the home. Excellent for all age levels; available in 
required quantity. A fine PTA give-away. 

SAFETY POSTERS — A series of colorful school safety “‘do’s and 
don’ts’”’ in cartoon form, suitable for bulletin boards. Excellent 
for all age levels; one set per classroom. 


THE BEST “TEACHING AID” OF ALL 
.- your Peace-of-Mind 


You teach your best . . . when you feel your best. Educators 
Living Security Income Protection plans have relieved financial 
worries for more than 230,000 teachers with cash payments 
totaling $27,000,000 since 1910. Monthly Income, Major- 
Medical, Hospital-Surgical, Life Insurance — all these plans 
are available, and at low-cost Group rates. Inquire today. 


Note to new teachers: You can join your existing Educators Group without 
even answering health questions, and regardless of age or medical 
history! Write for information and an Enrollment Form. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Gentlemen: LANCASTER, PA. 

Please send me absolutely free and without obligation: 

— sets, ‘‘Facts About Fears” —— sets, “Body Function 

—— sets, ‘Classroom Negatives” Posters” 

— sets, ‘‘Understanding 
Our Children” 

—— sets, “Tips to Teachers” 
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—— sets, ‘‘Career Posters” i 
—— sets, ‘Safety Posters” ! 
—— folders, “Parents | 
Teach Also!” I 
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Oo Group Information and Enrollment Form 
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HARLOW 


WORKBOOKS 


Supplomu 
BAe 


270 tities 


Many fit 
your text 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


OKLAHOMA. CITY 
CHATTANOOGA 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 













film strips are especially 
suited for elementary-level teaching. 
Send for catalog covering all subjects. 
146-01 Archer Ave. Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


eye gate 








NEED MONEY FOR 
NEW PROJECTS 





Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling Vintex top quality nationally 
known household necessities. Choice of many items 
—money back gucrantee. Write for somple offer. 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30 , N. J. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


ienties publisher seeks book-length manuscripts 
f all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 

oad religious works, etc. New authors welcomed. 

a for free booklet ST-15. Vantage Press, 120 
. 31 Se, New York 1. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
Wms OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD fam 


1%” lower case in sets of 240 @ $1.25. 
2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 @ $1.25. 3” 
CAPITALS in sets of 225 @ $2.00. 4” CAP- 
ITALS in sets of 144 @ $2.00. Red, black, 
white, green, yellow & blue. Order a 
separate set for each color and size need- 
ed. Order by mail or send for Free sample 
assortment. Satisfaction ao eR Ay 








MUTUAL AIDS — Dept. 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 








TEXT 
BOOK 
SALESMEN 


Earn very liberal commissions! Sup- 
plement your line with an exciting, 
new audio aids service. Sell to grade 
and high schools and colleges. 
Sales now being made in all! states. 
National advertising pre-sells for you. 
Territories open now! 


—WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS— 
Opinion Institute, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1048 
Omaha, Nebraska 

















ANNUAL AUDIT 


Kentucky Education Association 


We have examined the balance sheet of the Kentucky Education Association 
as of June 30, 1961, and the related statements of income and expense for the 
year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards and accordingly included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the 


circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statements of income and 
expense present fairly the financial position of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion at June 30, 1961, and the results of its operation for the year then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis 


consistent with that of the preceding year. 


INCOME 


Membership dues 

Journal subscriptions 

Journal advertising 

Convention receipts 

N.E.A. reimbursement 

Group insurance administrator's fee 


TOTAL INCOME 


EXPENSE 
Administration—5.2 % 
Audit & accounting $ 600.00 
Postage 5,400.15 
Printing & stationary 6,944.88 
Supplies 43315:34 
Telephone & telegraph 2,448.83 
Miscellaneous 146.93 
Annual convention—5.1% 
Associated groups—4.8 % 
KEA commissions $3,947.12 
Future teachers 1,098.59 
Classroom teachers 5,761.77 
Headquarters operation—5.0% 
Furniture & fixtures $3,550.76 
Supplies & maintenance 4,924.17 
Utilities 2,985.31 


Interpretation & promotion—10.4% 
Kentucky School Journal—15.4% 
Salaries—38.1% 


Clerical staff $37,595.04 
Professional staff 48,999.88 
Travel—8.9 % 
NEA delegates $4,650.00 
Officers & boards 7,279.91. 
Professional staff 8,301.90 
Miscellaneous—4.5 % 
Dues & awards $ 705.44 
Professional materials 139.54 
Retirement 3,501:43 
Interest 1,247.07 
Social security tax 1,851.77 
Legal expense 560.00 


TOTAL EXPENSE 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENSE 


Eskew & Gresham 
Certified Public Accountants 


$233,495.80 
2,040.77 
13,794.16 
8,340.00 
2,579.10 
3,376.46 
$263,626.29 


$ 11,856.13 


11,605.49 


10,807.48 


11,460.24 


23,756.25 
34,935.13 
86,594.92 


20,231.81 


10,321.08 


$227,299.43 
$ 36,326.86 
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NEW FROM BLUE HORSE* 
...A REAL AID FOR TEACHERS! 


At last here is a practical working tool for the 
teachers. We have designed thousands of 
items for the student in the past 60 years, 
but this is the first time we have designed 
something especially for you. The teachers 
who have helped us in this development be- 


For your BLUE HORSE 
TEACHER’S PLANNING BOOK, 
send only 25¢ in coin or 

100 BLUE HORSE TRADEMARKS 
with this coupon: 


Please rush my BLUE HORSE 
TEACHER’S PLANNING BOOK. According 
to your SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER, | enclose 
( )25¢incoinor( ) 100 BLUE HORSE TRADEMARKS. 


lieve it will be convenient to use, convenient 
to carry and useful for planning the day, the 
week and the entire school year. To introduce 
this to you we are offering it for a small cost 
to cover handling and shipping. 


Spiral Bound (11” x 842”) Sturdy Covers NAME 








Calendars and Dates to Remember 

ne CITY ZONE STATE 
¥ Roll Call (2 Listings) 
¥ 45 Weekly Planning Charts on Facing Pages 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE! SPECIAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER on BLUE HORSE TEACH- 
ER’S PLANNING BOOK expires Feb. 1, 1962. 


*BLUE HORSE 





MAIL TO: Dept. M 

BLUE HORSE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
245 North Highland Avenue, N. E. 

Atlanta 7, Georgia 
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is the Registered Trademark of Montag, Inc. 
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Scientifically accurate 


program of science 


and safety. 


THE WORLD ABOUT YOU 





Steck Science Series by Kay L. Ware and Gertrude B. Hoffsten 


experts for the Steck Science Series. It presents a definite 


hundreds of illustrations, carefully controlled vocabulary, and 

adequate exercise material. 

# EXPLORING OUR WORLD, Revised Edition 
New Worktext includes up-to-date material on animals, 
earth and sky, and new space developments. 

% SCIENTIFIC LIVING TODAY, Revised Edition 
Ten units, including energy, light, communication, food, 


DO YOU KNOW? Grade 1 THIS EARTH OF OURS Grade 5 
THINGS AROUND YOU Grade 2 LEARNING TO USE SCIENCE Grade 6 
YOU FIND OUT Grade 3 BIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 


Grade 4 





ENGLISH - 


Practice for Mastery 











material has been carefully selected by 







instruction for each grade level, with 






Grade 7 








Grade 8 









MODERN GENERAL SCIENCE 





Language Series 


by Perkins, Taylor, McDonald, 
and Grizzard 


Workbooks give pupils ample prac- 
tice in basic skills of written and 
oral English, from simple word and 
sentence study to more difficult prac- 
tice. Full year’s program of exercises 
in English grammar give teacher 
continuous yearly record of child’s 
work. 


# LANGUAGE, Book Five Grade 5 
% LANGUAGE, Book Six Grade 6 
% LANGUAGE, Book Seven Grade 7 
LEARN TO TALK AND WRITE Grade 1 
TALKING AND WRITING Grade 2 
OUR LANGUAGE Grade 3 
LANGUAGE FOR THE 4th GRADE Grade 4 
LANGUAGE FOR THE 8th GRADE Grade 8 








Other Series o. 







High School English 


%* ENGLISH PRACTICE FOR MASTERY 
SERIES by Jewel Varnado 


The author has collected the best, 
the most practical, and the most 
teachable ideas from many years of 
English instruction. Mechanics of 
grammar and composition are em- 
phasized in practice lessons, along 
with coherent and effective writing. 


# Book 1 Grade 9 # Book 2 Grade 10 
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Outstanding Worktext series are available in Arithmetic, 
English, Geography, Handwriting, Health, History and 
Civics, Industrial Arts, Music, and Reading. 


WRITE TODAY 


WRITE for your FREE copy of The Steck 
Company Catalog, a 48-page catalog 
giving complete descriptions of 
all Steck publications — 
WORKTEXT, textbooks, library books, 
teaching aids, workbooks, easy readers, 
tests, and school forms. 


P. O. BOX 16, AUSTIN 61, TEXAS 
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You should have 
been with us on our 


Chartered Bus 


by Roger Jones 


The cheapest tour, by far, this sum- 
mer was the chartered bus trip to 
Atlantic City. I have often said that 
“the best way to see the USA is in 
your NEA,” and now I'll add that it is 
also the most economical way. NEA 
Conventions are wonderful meetings, 
but I found that you haven’t really got- 
ten the most out of the experience un- 
less you have made the trip on a KEA- 
chartered bus. 

To paraphrase a familiar advertising 
slogan: “It’s such a comfort to take 
the bus, and leave the planning to 
Lyndle Barnes.” And he does an excel- 
lent job on the trip, sending out a 
neatly typed and well-planned itinerary. 
On this sheet he includes all sorts of 
facts that pertain to the trip, I have 
been told. 

This is mere hearsay with me, because 
I didn’t read his tour plans. Instead, I 
got my information from Willie Am- 
berson and Robin Fain, who made the 
trip to California last year. They told 
me there was only one man on that 
trip, and that was enough to make me 
decide to travel that way this year. This 
year I was a bit disappointed; others had 
heard the news, and there were six other 
men on the bus. 

One high point of the trip was the 
stop in Washington, where several of 
us attended a meeting of CTCSNCAS 
(that’s the Classroom Teachers’ Culture 
Seeking and Night Club Attending So- 
ciety). This was, of course, the national 
meeting of CTCSNCAS because it was 
held in Washington. 

Culture came first, so 10 or 15 of us 
decided to see the show, “The Music 
Man.” It was sold out, and that was 
fine since we had seen it last year in 
California. 

Then we decided to see “Brigadoon,” 
but after loading into three cabs we 
found that none of the drivers knew 
the address of the theater. The bell 
captain at the hotel said that it didn’t 
exist, and the desk clerk thought the ad 
had been placed in the paper to fill 
space. 

According to the time listed in the 
paper the play would have been half 
over anyway, so we decided to go to 
a night club instead. We went about 
this venture in a more businesslike man- 
ner, and in true teacher-fashion formed 
a committee. There were seven people 
on this committee everybody else had 
given up and gone to 

The committee took a copy of “This 
Week in Washington,” and listed and 
evaluated more than 40 night clubs. At 
about 4:00 a.m. they came up with 
their report, in which they had ranked 


- the clubs as Dull, Naughty, Shocking, 


Disgustingly Shocking, Not Disgusting- 
ly Shocking Enough, and Really!!!! 

I would have settled for Really!!!!, 
but by that time all the clubs were 
closed, so there was nothing to do but 
plan to get up and go to church. 

Don’t take my word for it, try it out 
for yourself. Maybe there will be a 
chartered bus to Denver. That trip 
won't be like ours—no trip ever will. 
However, if it doesn’t add to the pleas- 
ure of attending your first convention 
(or your thirtieth one), don’t tell me 
about it; check with Lyndle Barnes. 
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Student Accident administration 
giving you a king-size headache? 


Try Nationwide’s STUDENT ACCIDENT PLAN, and keep your administration problems at a min- 
imum. Nationwide’s staff of 5900 expertly-trained representatives guarantees you on-the- 
spot, local service. They handle solicitation and remittance smoothly and tactfully. And 95% 
of all claims with Nationwide are paid the day they’re received! You have four flexible 
plans to choose from, with optional 24-hour and football coverages. Rates start at $1.75. For 
full information, fill in and mail the coupon below—or call your nearby Nationwide repre- 


sentative. There’s absolutely no obligation. 


Puarionwive 





...the company that created SECURANCE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company « home office: Columbus, Ohio 


SEPTEMBER, 1961 





NATIONWIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 No. High St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send me information on your Student Accident 
Plans. I understand there’s no obligation whatever. 


Name 





Address 





School 





Position 





City Zone State 











K-2 
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Postmark, New Delhi 


Kentucky's world-traveling Grace 
Weller, past-president of KEA, writes 
from New Delhi, India, site of the 
WCOTP meeting, that she has talked 
personally with as many delegates 
from other countries as possible. The 
list now includes Ceylon, Borneo, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, the 
Congo, India, Greece, Turkey, Scot- 
land, and the Phillipines. 


The letters, WCOTP, stand for 
World Congress of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession. The theme 
of this conference is, “Education for 
Responsibility.” (See Miss Weller’s 
report on India on page 34.) 


Local Projects 


Do you need some ideas 
about what constitutes a good 
local project? There are 24 
such projects described in 
Local Color (25 cents) pub- 
lished by the NEA Depart- 








Come many announcements, news items, poems, 


suggestions, and other materials . . . 





ment of Classroom Teachers. 
Order from NEA, 1201 16th 
St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


The Central Purpose 
of Amercian Education 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, an independent body sponsored 
jointly by NEA and AASA, is a delib- 
erative group set up to bring deep 
thinking to major concerns of edu- 
cation. This group has become con- 
cerned at the number of worthwhile 
“goals” the schools are asked to ful- 
fill. 

They looked for the “central focus” 
of educational efforts, and agreed that 
the traditional obligations of the 
school can be better achieved as pupils 
develop the ability to think, and learn 
to apply it to all the problems that 
face them. 

Copies of the complete report, en- 
titled The Central Purpose of Ameri- 
can Education, at 35 cents for a single 
copy, may be ordered from the NEA, 
1201 16th St, NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. 





These Fayette County teachers have developed a curriculum guide for teaching handi- 

capped children: Seated (L to R) Mrs. Anna Day, Mrs. Edna M. Featherston, Mrs. 

Helen Gregory, Mrs. Melinda Langston, and Mrs. Glenna Bevins; standing (L to R) 
Mrs. Lucille McKinney, Mrs. Rhea Taylor, Dr. Albert Levy, and Mrs. Sue Monson. 
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NEA Journal 

Two important ideas dominate the 
September issue of the NEA Journal, 
the world’s largest professional educa- 
tion publication: 

The special feature is a teacher’s 
guide to asking the right questions 
and making the best assignments. Six 
carefully selected persons have pre- 
pared articles on several aspects of 
this topic. 

Although perhaps not planned that 
way, many of the other articles in this 
issue seem to raise the question of 
“Where do we (in the NEA) go 
from here?” NEA officials, lay peo- 
ple, teachers, and administrators look 
at several aspects of schools and of 
“tomorrow.” 


PR Gold Mine 
The third volume of Public 


Relations Gold Mine has been 
published by the NEA De- 
partment of Public Relations. 
Many valuable suggestions 
are to be found there for the 
local PR person. Single copies 
are $1.25, and the set of 3 vol- 
umes is $3.00, and can be 
ordered from NEA. 


Professional Priorities 
What do you think are the major 


goals toward which the organized 
teaching profession should direct its 
primary attention? This is a question 
to which educational leaders are giv- 


_ ing intense attention in a project spon- 


sored and financed by NEA. 

This is a question to which you 
and your fellow-teachers in each local 
unit can give intense attention. Local 
leaders are receiving materials out- 
lining suggested procedures and in- 
dicating what alternative choices may 
be open to us. Do your part by par- 
ticipating in this project. 
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IN THE TOP 4% 


OF ALL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN THE WORLD 


Bacx IN 1880 a small group of men founded The Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in the face of skepticism 


> 


about ‘ta new fangled idea.”” Today this Minnesota-born 
company has grown to nearly 3 billion dollars of life insur- 
ance in force, and ranks among the top 4% of all life 
insurance companies in the world. Its ‘Star of the North” 
emblem has become a guide to security for a great many 


people, and carries the name and fame of Min- 


nesota across the nation and around the world. 


THE 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Victory Square, St. Pau! 1, 
Minnesota 





This is the company that underwrites the 
KEA LIFE PLAN .. . the low-cost life insurance 
program designed especially for Kentucky 
teachers. 
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... and bless the coming millions” 


I WANT TO BUILD UP A PEOPLE'S INSTITUTION, a great free university, even- 
tually open and accessible to the poorest boy in the land, who may come and receive 
an education practical and suitable for any business or profession in life ...and 
bless the coming millions. 


So spoke a man of vision—John B. Bowman, first regent of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Kentucky—in 1865. John Bowman’s dream came true, for 
old A. & M. College is now the University of Kentucky. 


Each fall thousands of boys—and girls as well—enroll at UK, and few among 
them come from wealthy homes. Some are enabled to attend on scholarships. Many 
find part-time jobs. Others borrow from the Student Loan Fund to help finance 
their education. But every University of Kentucky student enrolls secure in the A 
knowledge that a quality education awaits him in any one of ten colleges. 


Today’s University, dynamic and respected, is pictured in a new film (16mm., ae 
sound-and-color) entitled “Kentucky’s University.” Requests for showing it should ig 
be addressed to Film Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 








Fall Semester — Sept. 10 - Jan. 25 
For information about admission or courses offered, write to” 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















